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FINCH’S EVERYDAY CIVICS 


| —Community, State, and Nation — 


By CHARLES EDGAR FINCH 
Director of Junior High School Grades and Citizenship, Rochester, N. Y. 


[a book makes action rather than a mere knowledge of facts the basis of 





citizenship training. At the outset it gives an attractive plan for organizing 

the class as a club and for paralleling its activities with those relating to 
government. It impresses upon the student the fact that citizenship is something 
to be lived rather than talked about; that a good citizen must be intelligent, well- 
informed, active, ever on the alert for opportunities to render service. 


At the end of each chapter a special summary presents the keynote of 
the thought in a way that will be an inspiration to the pupil. 
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UNIVERSITY OF TT 


| | HOLIDAY COURSES AT BOULOGNE-SUR-MER 


July 18th to August 30th—A Complete Course Covers Four Weeks 


| Higher Course: 
(1) Literary Section; (2) Practical Section; (3) Commercial Section 


Phonetics (with Apparatus and Phonographs), Literature and Institutions of France, Educational Problems and Organization, 
Classes for Conversation aud Reading, Translation from English into French, Visits to Schools and Places of Interest. 
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Intermediate Course and Preparatory Course: 
Phonetics, Elementary Grammar, Conversation and Reading. Life and Manners, Translation into French. 
— 4 : Elementary, Intermediate, and nas Certificates of Proficiency will be given after Examination. 


Prospectuses may be had from Prof. Ch. Guerlin de Guer, Docteur és Lettges, Directeur des Cours, 103 rue de Paris, 
La Madeleine (Nord). 


TERM TIME, SESSION 1921-22 


i From November Ist to June 25th 


| Special Course of French Language and Literature in Lille 
| At the Faculté des Lettres de l'Université 


Leading up to the Examination for the 
Dipléme d'Etudes frangaises, the Dipl6me d'Etudes Superieures de Phonétique francaise, the 
: Dipléme Superieur pour l’enseignement de la langue et de la litterature francaise 4 l'etranger 
Particulars can be obtained in het cation to Mr. le Directeur de l’Office, de Etudiants merengue. 91 rue August e, Angelli er, Lille, 
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Outstanding Features 


of the 


TEST AND STUDY SPELLER 


By DANIEL STARCH and GEORGE A. MIRICK 


The child learns to spell those SELF~ -HELP» 
words which he is most likely ENGLISH LESSONS 








to use. 

: ; ae By Julia H. Wohlfarth 

| By testing first. he finds out and John J. Mahoney . 

| which words need study and Sher seoeita Richardson is the illustrator of 
puts all his time on those. Self-Help English Lessons. The above 

illustration (slightly reduced) from the | 

In each grade the teacher is given definite First Book, shows how well he has caught the 
suggestions about the presentation of the spirit of the author in driving home the lessons 


words, the supervised study of misspelled of 
words, the conduct of reviews, the use of the 
dictionary, etc, 


correct usage versus incorrect usage. Here’s 
chance for children to enjoy the “funnies” 
without the risk of corrupting their speech 


Special emphasis is placed on the meaning FIR ST BOOK. Builds directly upon the language 
and use of words. rk of the first and second grades. For grad 
thre ind four. 
A three-book series covering the eight grades Cloth. viii+250 pages. Illustrated Price 96 cents 
ond Book and Third Book, ilso Teacher’s 
aan | Ma nual, will be ready soon 


| SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY | | © WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
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Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
BOSTON NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO | Also Dallas, Atlanta, and Manila 

















Books that Secure Results 


DUNN’S COMMUNITY CIVICS 


Teaches civic co-operation—local, state, and national. 


DOLE’S ECONOMICS FOR UPPER GRADES 


The essentials of production, thrift, and wealth. 


O’TOOLE’S PRACTICAL ENGLISH FOR NEW AMERICANS 


Everyday English and lessons in Americanization. 


KENDALL’S FOURTH-READER 


| A new book in this attractive series. 


SANDWICK’S JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH 


A three-book series that is practical and adequate. 
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LEGISLATIVE ACHIEVEMENTS IN PENNSYLVANIA 


The Legislature of 1921 established a State 
Council of Education to consist of nine business 
and professional men and women; such Council 
to supersede the State Board of Education and 
the College and University Council. The Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction is made the 
chief executive officer and the president of the 
State Council of Education. 

After September 1, 1927, no person may be 
employed in any school in the State who does 
not show graduation from an approved college 
or university or an approved state normal 
school, or who does not furnish evidence of 
equivalent education. Provision is made for 
summer courses of nine weeks each in the thir- 
teen state normal schools and in twelve of the 
colleges and universities of the State to enable 
those now in the service to obtain such further 
education and training as may be required to 
meet the standards set for 1927. 

The certification of teachers is transferned 
from county and city superintendents to the 
State Department of Public Instruction. 

A state-wide salary schedule is established 
with increments for teachers, but making sal- 
aries and increments contingent upon qualifica- 
tions and efficient service. 

It advanced the requirements for the position 
of county superintendent by prescribing as 
qualification for such office graduation from an 
approved college or university or state normal 
school, and in addition thereto six years’ experi- 
ence in school work, three of which must have 
been in an administrative capacity. 

It increased the salaries of assistant county 
superintendents from $1,800 to $2,500 per year, 
and grading the salaries of county superinten- 
dents from $2,500 to $4,000, most superinten- 
dents receiving increases ranging from $500 to 
$1,000; it also established a salary schedule for 
city superintendents. 

It established a new method of apportioning 
funds by which the State pays fifty per cent. of 
the minimum salaries prescribed for rural school 
teachers, and from twenty-five to thirty-five 
per cent. of the minimum salaries of teachers 
in the other districts of the State. This action 
requires an increase in the amount appropriated 
by the State from $24,000,000 to $36,000,000. 

It made sufficient apprdpriations to state 
normal schools to meet the maintenance and 
operating expenses of such institutions without 
charging tuition of students and also provided a 
Salary schedule for the faculties of the state 
normal schools. The amount of the appropria- 
tion to state normal schools is increased from 


$1,700,000 in 1919 to 

It standardized the elementary course in all 
public and private schools, and requires that 
such course shall be taught in English, and from 
English texts. 

It increased the length of the 
school term in the State one month. 

It strengthened in various ways the compul- 
sory attendance law, and authorized the em- 
ployment of attendance officers for the full 
calendar year. 

It encouraged the consolidation of schools 
by providing that a school district shall be en- 
titled to receive annually $200 for each school 
which is permanently closed or discontinued, 
and providing for the payment by the State of 
one-half of the cost of the transportation of 
children to consolidated schools; prohibiting the 


$5,000,000 in 1921. 


minimum 


organization of independent districts unless 
such organization is approved by the State 


Superintendent of Public Instruction; also au- 
thorizing the establishment of union school dis- 
tricts. 

It created in the State Department of Public 
Instruction an extension bureau which shall 
have charge of Americanization work and other 
educational extension affairs, and appropriating 
$125,000 for this work. 

It authorized the establishment of the first of 
three state tryant schools, and appropriating 
$180,000 therefor. 

It provided that a building shall be erected 
on the Capitol grounds for the use of the State 
Department of Public Instruction, naming such 
building the Thaddeus Stevens State Educa- 
tional Building. In this way the State proposes 
to commemorate the services of the Great 
Commoner, regarded as the founder of the Penn- 
sylvania State Common School System. 

It authorized the State Department of Public 
Instruction to determine high school courses, 
and provided for the establishment of junior 
high schools. 

It revised the medical law, the dental law, the 
optometry law, and the law regulating the cer- 
tification of public accountants, and also provid- 
ing for the certification of engineers. 

It enacted a rehabilitation law to conform to 
the provisions of the Federal Act. 

It authorized school boards to purchase or 
erect a residence for principals, teachers, or jan- 
itors, and providing that before action in such 
matters becomes effective it must have the ap- 
proval of the State Council of Education. 

It required the establishment of kindergar- 
tens on the petition of the parents or guardians 
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of at least twenty-five children of kindergarten 
age, and authorizing school boards to levy a 
special tax of two mills in their respective dis- 
tricts for the support of such kindergartens. 

It enacted various measures relating to the 
finances of public providing for in- 
creased revenues, and enlarging the powers of 
local boards in relation thereto. 

It provided for the attendance upon public 
schools of orphans and children who live in 
homes or institutions, and providing for the 
payment of their tuition. 
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It provided that the Cheyney Training School 
for Teachers, a private institution now devoted 
to the training of teachers for colored schools 
and to the training of colored students in agri- 
culture and home-making, shall be taken over 
by the State and maintained as a state normal 
school on the basis of the regular normal schools 
of the State. 

It provided sufficient increased revenues for 
the proper organization of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 
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THE GREATEST NEED OF THE SCHOOLS—BETTER 
TEACHING 


Bi W. A. 


JESSUP 


President University of lowa, Iowa City, Iowa 


Public education today as in every period of 
great readjustment occupies a dominant place 
in the attention of the world. This is true not 
only in the United States, but is equally true .n 
Europe, more especially in France, England and 
Germany, where great educational revivals are 
being experienced. Indeed, definite progress is 
being made in educational organization in Eng- 
land as a result of policies proposed during the 
heat of the great conflict, just passed. More 
than one hundred thousand students attended 
German universities last year. European re- 
search Jaboratories report definite progress 
since the war. The universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge are crowded to the limit. 

In our own country, distinct 
progress has been made not only in national or- 
ganization as indicated by the passage of the 
Smith-Hughes Law, the insistent agitation in 
favor of the Smith-Towner Bill, but definite ad- 
vances have been made within the past five years 
in almost every state in the Union insofar as 
buildings, salary, equipment and conditions of 
teaching are concerned. In other words, the his- 
tory of Education in the past five years has been 
merely a duplicate of former times. Periods of 
great political readjustment have been paralleled 
by marked changes in the program of public edu- 
cation. The period of the French Revolution 
was marked by an educational reorganization. 
The Franco-Prussian War was succeeded by an 
educational reorganization in France and Ger- 
many. During our own Civil War legislatior 
was enacted which established land-grant col- 
leges in every state in the Union. 

Indeed this parallel is so close that it might 
have been possible for any student of educational 
history to have safely prophesized that this 
great military conflict would be followed by a 
new educational impetus. Each new conception 
of citizenship has demanded a new interpreta- 
tion of the means whereby this new idea of citi- 
zenship could be developed. Today, as in no 
previous time in the history of this country, the 
public is debating the issues of American citi- 


educational 
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zenship, is setting up stundards of Americam 
citizenship, is discussing means of guaranteeing 
American citizenship, is showing willingness to 
pay more money to train for American citizen- 
ship. 

In a country such as ours, based on theoreti- 
cal background such as ours, with  constitu- 
tional guarantees such as ours, with statutory 
provisions such as ours, it is peculiarly neces- 
sary that the public realize its absolute depend- 
ence upon a program of effective public educa- 
tion. 

New queries are being raised in regard to the 
relationship of illiteracy to American  achieve- 
ment, of ignorance to national security, of physi- 
cal weakness and_ effective service, of moral 
training and safe conduct. In no period in the 
history of this country has there been such clear 
recognition of the fact that a program of public 
education is the absolute essential government-’ 
agency to safeguard our future. If are to 
maintain American civilization it can only be 
cone through a policy of sound public education, 
taking into account the end to be attained—a 
wholesome American citizenry. 

This emphasis upon the social import of an 
educational program involves the necessity for 
a constant scrutiny of the effectiveness of the 
job. 

In recent years this scrutiny and criticism 
has taken the form of endless surveys, constant 
attempts at standardization, the elaborate 
velopment of tests and scales of measuring ef- 
ficiency culminating in the examination of mil- 
lions of men in the selective draft. It is no ac- 
cident that the so-called scientific movement in 
educational administration has met with such 
great favor. The public has been interested in 
knowing the effectiveness of the teaching job. 
The professional teacher has been especially 
critical of the results of teaching. He has been 
demanding better teaching and seeking means 
to bring about the outcome. New demands 
have complicated the issues and multiplied the: 
task. 


we 
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Whereas formerly the students were from a 
highly selected group, now America demands 
that we educate the whole group; whereas, in 
earlier days pupils represented a narrow samp- 
jing of economic, social and intellectual level, 
today we are expected in the public schools to 
teach children from every economic level, from 
every social status, from every intellectual 
level. It is a vastly different problem to teach 
all of the children than to teach those who want 
to learn. Whereas the earlier school could 
rest content with furnishing the selected student 
with an opportunity for learning by hearing 
classes, now it is necessary to teach with con- 
summate skill if all children are to be given the 


modicum of training essential to American citi-- 


zenship. 

In the development of our schools we have 
emphasized different things at different times. 
At certain periods the emphasis has been on 
buildings and equipment. At other times em- 
phasis has been on curriculum and subject-mat- 
ter. Again the emphasis has been’ on 
time to be devoted to certain types of educa- 
tional activity. The educational tests have re- 
vealed the fact that educational results 
have not been the direct outcome of specific 
type of buildings, of specific type of curricula, or 
the specific amount of time. Indeed, excellent 
results have been secured with poor buildings, 
with poor equipment, with a narrow curriculum 
and with a small amount of time. In other 
words, the factors of education which are easily 
manipulated and even spectacular in form furn- 
ish by no means a reliable index of the outcome 
of teaching. 

With the new emphasis upon universal citi- 
zenship, paralleling suffrage for all, comes a re- 
newed consciousness of the importance of reach- 
ing every child. In the words of the health of- 
ficer, each child must remain in educational 
“quarantine” until there is evidence that the 
“test is positive,” evidence that education has 
“taken.” This can only be done by means of 
effective teaching. 

We have always been interested in the per- 
sonality of the teacher, in the character of the 
teacher, and we have even stood for a modicum 
of intellectual attainment on the part of the 
teacher. However, there has been too little 
emphasis placed upon the technique of the 
teacher, the skill of the teacher, the facility 
whereby results are obtained with the student 
who has difficulty. 

It is true that we have had our schools of 
method such as the Quincy method, the inducr 
tive method, and the like; yet modern analysis 
of the results of teaching, together with the 
analysis of the intellectual processes are such as 
to indicate that there is little prospect of our 
being able to teach all the children of all the 


people by a single or even a small range of 
methods. 
The laboratories have made clear the fact 


that the one constant mental reaction is varia- 
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tion. An apparent single act is made up of a 
series Of lesser acts. We do not have a capa- 
city to remember in general; rather the capacity 
to remember certain things. The old-fashioned 
conception of “a good head for mathematics” is 
now interpreted to mean the control 
thousand intricate habits, skills and 


over a 
relation- 


ships. The modern psychologist advises us not 
to teach “mathematics” nor “arithmetic” nor 
even “addition,” but “combinations,” “carry- 


ing’ and bits of such technique. In other words 
the educational psychologist tells us to break 
up the task of teaching into its competent parts 
with the expectation of teaching, point by point. 

The experimental work in the schools of edu- 
cation and in the progressive school systems of 
the country furnish great encouragement. The 
contributions recently made in diagnotic analy- 
sis of difficulties which occur in reading, arith- 
metic, spelling, writing and the other funda- 
mental subjects of the curriculum should become 
a part of the equipment of every teacher in the 
Jand, 

“A poor reader” may be poor from a number 
of causes, such as bad “eye habits,” inability to 
“phrase” properly, lack of “phonetic” ability; 
vocalization, repetition, substitution or accent. 
Diagnostic analyses of unsatisfactory results in 
arithmetic may reveal difficulties not in addition 
or subtraction, but in “combinations,” “carry- 
ing,” “borrowing” and the like. 

“Specific” treatments for specific educational 
ailments have produced striking results. The 
earlier experiments of Brown in the attempt to 
determine the effect of such a small thing as a 
three-minute daily drill in arithmetic as a 
teaching device produced decided results. Kirby’s 
experiments in a slight modification in.the teach- 
ing device in habit formation revealed a differ- 
ence in results. Packer’s experiments in lowa 
City, with as light modification of teaching 
technique in geography, as compared with a 
control group, for a period of six weeks, pro- 
duced differences in results. Within the past 
year or two experiments by O’Brien at Illinois, 
Gray in Chicago, Horn in Iowa, brought out the 
fact that the modification of teaching technique 
in such a small thing as in the rate of reading 
produced different results not only in speed but 
in comprehension. The experiments in Stough- 
ton, Wisconsin, with a diagnostic reading clinic 
produced remarkable results. 

If we are to accept the present demands on 
the part of the public, namely that the schools 
are to function in a certain type of citizenship, 
if we are to recognize that these children come 
to us representing every variation of social, 
economic and intellectual quality, we must rec- 
ognize that our task centers down to the prob- 
lem of meeting the child where he is, diagnos- 
ing his specific status, and taking him by a pro- 
cess of specific teaching, a step toward the goal. 

The effectiveness of our service will be deter- 
mined by our ability to teach, our ability to 
teach will be conditioned by our skill in analyz- 
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ing the job to be accomplished,—the status of 
the child and the end desired,—and modifying 
our technique in such a way as to accomplish the 
end. 

Modern medicine has come to place great em- 
phasis upon the diagnostic clinic with facilities 
for analyzing:each detail of the patient’s case. 
In a similar way Education is developing the 
same attitude toward the problem of ignor- 
ance. 

No teacher can afford to be ignorant of the 
great movement going on at the present time in 
an experimental way, in the schools of education 
and progressive school systems throughout the 
country. Experimental education at the present 
time is making a direct contribution to the field 
of teaching. No teacher can afford to be ignor- 
ant of the work that is going on at the present 
time ina _ score of centers throughout the 
country. 
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In our professional, literature ample reports 
are now available for many of these experi- 
ments. The recent Year-Books of the National 
Society for the Study of Education furnish ma- 
terial with which each teacher should become 
familiar. 

The greatest single need in public education 
is better teaching. This can be secured best by 
recognizing the fact that even slight variation in 


teaching technique produces results. Teachers 
should familiarize themselves with the diagnostic 


devices which are being worked out in reading 
+ » fundame ale S aeséhe ti =e); , 
the tun lamentals of arith netic, spelling, pen- 
manship, geography, history, as well as with the 
recommendations that are going out from these 
laboratories as to details necessary to bring out 
improvement. 


The public faith in Education can be justified 


only on condition that teaching is effective for 
the purpose intended. 
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PRESIDENTIAL FIRSTS 


Bx d. A. 


George Washington was “First in Peace, first 
in War, and first in the hearts of his country- 
men,” as well as first president. 

Other presidents, commonplace as they may 
have been, as compared to the immortal Wash- 
ington, have been “firsts” too. 

Rutherford Birchard Hayes, (1877-81), was the 
first president to banish alcoholic beverages 
from the White House table, to emphasize civil 
service reform and to adopt a more just and 
humane policy toward the Indian. 

The first president to occupy the White House 
was John Adams in 1800. He was the first law- 
yer president, and the first from New England, 
and our first diplomat president. 

The first and only president to fly from the 
White House was James Madison in 1814, who 
‘was our first “war” president. 

Thomas Jefferson, (1801-1809), was the first 
president inaugurated in the national capitol, 
Washington. 

Andrew Jackson, (1829-1837), was the first 
president attacked by an assassin whose pistol 
fortunately missed fire, and he was the first suc- 
cessful candidate of the Democrat party. 

The first president to succeed from the vice- 
presidency was John Tyler (1841-45), who was 
also the first to marry while in office (1844). 

The first president to receive the Nobel Peace 
Prize was Theodore Roosevelt. 

The first president to die in office was the vet- 
eran soldier, General William Henry Harrison, 
1841, 

President Johnson, (Republican, 1865-69), was 
the first president openly to defy his party 
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leaders, the first and only president to suffer 
impeachment (from which he was _ acquitted), 
and the first to attract the devoted attention of 
newspaper correspondents. 

General Grant (1869-77) was the first presi- 
dent to take a world tour after his retirement, 
and the first born in Ohio. 

President Lincoln, (1861-65) was the first 
martyr president, and the first born in a home of 
poverty. 

Zachary Taylor, (1849-53) was the first  presi- 
dent chosen directly from the United States 
Army and the first whose Inauguration Day fell 
on Sunday. 

The first president to establish a library in the 
White House was Millard Fillmore, (1850-53). 

The first president whose wife died in the 
White House was Benjamin Harrison, (1889-93), 
who was also the first to set up a Christmas tree 
there. 

Chester A. Arthur, (1881-1885) was the first 
president to have a valet. 

Grover Cleveland, (1885-89; 1893-97), was the 
first president to be married in the White House 
and the first to become a father there. 

The first bachelor president was James Bu- 
chanan, (1857-61), 

The first president born in New York _ state 
was Martin VanBuren, (1837-41). 

J. Q. Adams, (1825-29), was the first presi lent 
defeated for a second term. 

The first president to give his arm to his wife 
and escort her to the table at state dinners was 
President McKinley. 
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History must be treated as an Evolution—Henry Adams. 
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SECONDARY SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 


BY W, 8B. 


Division of School 


The secoudary school can aid the college be- 
cause the college is dependent upon the secondary 
school. The history of education shows that 
secondary particularly public high 
schools, instituted many reforms and 
helped the colleges to a _ realization 
of what democracy demands of secondary 
schodls, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler wrote sev- 
eral years ago in the “Atlantic Monthly” that it 
had come to be distinctly recognized that any far 
reaching educational reforms in the United States 
must begin with the secondary schools. If col- 
leges sin, is it not then the imperative duty of the 
secondary schools to be ordained as the ministers 
to point out to the colleges the path of righteous- 
ness? We must also, in this discussion, remem- 
ber that no minister is without sin. 

The secondary school is closer to the people 
than the college, and reflects the needs of society 
more accurately as civilization and conditions 
change. The secondary school has a rare oppor- 
tunity to be a reformer and to aid in keeping edu- 
cation and the college to the ideal of efficiency. 

One wey in which the secondary school may 
help the college is by refusing, in a polite way, to 
shape its program of studies according to what a 
college faculty, out of touch with present day 
civilization, may think the program should be. 
It should be demanded by high school principals 
and teachers that the college, for its own sake, 
accepts for admission the subjects that the people 
need to have taught in the secondary school. 

If the secondary schools could only influence 
the colleges to give credit for any work well 
done in a four-year high school course, there 
would be an increased attendance of well pre- 
pared boys and girls at our colleges. There 
would also be a closer bond of sympathy between 
the common people and the college. As it is at 
present in our high schools with college prepara- 
tory courses, general courses, and vocational 
courses, many boys and girls take up high school 
vork without any idea of ever entering college; 
but, aiter being in school four years, home condi- 
tions may change, or after being under the in- 
fluence of some inspiring teacher, a boy may de- 
cide to continue in school. The result, too often, 
is closed college doors, because content or voca- 
tional subjects were chosen instead of the formal 
subjects required for college entrance. 

Classical colleges are not the only colleges that 
refuse admission to well prepared students on 
the ground that the student has not had four 
years’ work as outlined by college entrance 
boards. Scientific and technical schools* have 
created new programs by demanding a prepara- 
tion entirely different from that required by the 
classical school. In many cases the boy who has 
not elected just as the scientific school prescribes, 
is also refused admission or else conditioned. It 
is equally as foolish for the technical schools to 
refuse admission to the boy or girl who has com- 
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pleted the classical preparatory course, as it is 
for the classical college to refuse admission to 
those who have completed the scientific or gen- 
eral course of the secondary school. 

If the secondary school, which feels the pulse 
of the people, would only insist on helping pre- 
scribe the entrance requirements, of its depend- 
ent, the college, there would be more boys and 
girls in our colleges today. High school authori- 


ties should, for the good of the colleges and of , 
the beys and girls, insist on fifteen units thor- 


oughly mastered, of classical, scientific, or voca- 
tional subjects. 

It must be admitted, however, that poor pre- 
paration for college and for life is often due to 
the fact that the secondary schools are loaded 
down with many courses, — classical, Latin, sci- 
entific, literary, general, manual training, com- 
mercial, and normal, No eighth grade pupil 
knows which course to select. He enters one and 
is bowled along until he reaches the end of the 
alley. If he has not entered the proper alley, he 
must be bowled the second time. 

The secondary schools then can help the col- 
leges by avoiding ambitious programs — pro- 
grams forced upon the secondary schools by the 
college — and by having a pupil continue a sub- 
ject long enough for him to derive some educa- 
tional value. 

It must also be admitted that many secondary 
schools are preventing good work in college by 
poor teaching and poor organization. We know 
that many pupils go to college unable to study 
in any rational manner. They have been per- 
mitted to commit their text books and to come to 
class to tell, phonograph fashion, with the usual 
brassy sound, what they have committed. They 
go to college or out into the world with tradi- 
tional methods of study fastened upon them, 
which are difficult to shake off. 

The secondary schools often permit this be- 
cause the colleges accept, are satisfied with, and 
even perpciuate the same method of study. We 
know this from the fact that graduates fresh 
from college, if they have had no professional 
training under real teachers, often use this han- 
dicapping method and stultifying process. 

Even some who have had professional training 
use it because the school of education is not 
given the time and opportunity to overcome the 
stultifying teaching in the other departments. 

What the secondary school can do to improve 
the quality of teaching not only within its own 
walls but also within college walls, is to refuse to 
take on its own faculty any young man or woman 
a kind hearted president may recommend. Every 
year school superintendents receive applications 
by the score from college seniors, very few of 
whom know the first principles of teaching, yet 
all well recommended in the stereotyped form, 
“T am sure that he will succeed.” 

If secondary school principals insist on thor- 
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“oughly trained teachers, it will not be long until 
“every college has a department of education. 


Most colleges have courses in engineering, so 
why not courses in education for those preparing 
to teach? This would mean a better educational 
tone in the college. 

The college graduate who has spent several 
years studying the science of education and the 
art of teaching will, as a rule, give his or her 
pupils an example of skillful teaching. When 
these pupils go to college they will demand 
teaching equal in quality to that of the secondary 
school. The result will be a great improvement 
in college teaching. Who will say that it can’t be 
improved? he half-baked Ph. D’s will realize 
that mere knowledge of subject is only a part of 
the equipment a college professor should have. 
It is very doubtful whether college teaching will 
become scientific until high school authorities de- 
mand it for their own protection. 

The secondary schools, to speak more directly, 
can aid the colleges materially by a closer study 
and a wider supervision of its pupils in the choice 
cf studies. In a small school the principal, by 
close supervision, can come to know the pupils 
personally and thus be of much service to them. 
In the larger school, the principal must gather 
data from the teachers. The larger high schools 
should have class officers or division officers, that 
is, teachers to study the characteristics of the 
pupils whom they have in charge and to advise 
them in the election of courses and subjects. If 
some record were kept of a pupil’s characteristics 
and sent to the college authorities, there would 
be fewer failures in the freshman class, espe- 
cially if the college has the class-officer or tutor- 
ial system. 

The high school pupil should be discovered 
more fully than he is. His capabilities should be 
discovered by his teachers and he should be 
taught to know what he can do and what he 
can’t do so that when he goes to college he will 
know what subjects to elect. If college gradu- 
ates were asked, most of them would doubtless 
say that they would have been helped to do bet- 
ter work in college if they had known themselves 
more fully. As it was, all swallowed in good 
faith what was given them by a faculty that be- 
lieved in treating all alike. If a few elections 
were offered, every one chose at random, think- 
ing only of how to make the required number of 
hours 2 week. The more elections a college of- 
fers, the more should a boy understand himself 
when he completes his high school course. 

Then, if the secondary school is to help the col- 
lege, there must be a closer supervision and a 
higher conception of duty to adolescent boys and 
girls. It is imperative that the high school 
teachers take as much interest in the boy as in 
the subject matter. He will then know some- 
thing of himself and he will go to college in- 
telligently and with the determination not to stay 
at a college which permits untrained and inex- 
perienced teachers to have charge of the fresh- 
man class. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
TEACHERS 

The fourth annual conference of the National 
Association of Visiting Teachers was held at 
Milwaukee in connection with the National Con- 
ference of Social Work. At the joint session 
with the Children’s Section, the possibilities of 
the school as a “Too Little Used Social Agency” 
was discussed, and the point made by the retir- 
ing president Miss Jane F. Culbert, of New 
York, in her address on the “Treatment of the 
Socially Handicapped Child” was the advantage 
the visiting teacher possesses in 


OF VISITING 


her position 


i 
within the school, by discovering early the 
symptoms of social weakness in the child or his 
home. Such disadvantages ‘to the child as 
pauperism, inefficiency in the home, need of 
mental hygiene, or the characteristic behavior 
problems which he develops,—she makes her 


study and plans to counter-act before the handi- 
cap has made necessary re-education or reform 
measures. Thus she gets ahead of inefficiency, 
delinquency, and their consequences, retardation 
and backwardness. 

In an admirable address on Prevention of Ju- 
venile Delinquency, Newton H. Hegel, director 
of Attendance and Guidance, Minneapolis, spoke 
of the visiting teacher as one 
portant movements within the While 
she acts as a friend to the home in time of 
trouble, she is also a real teacher—who teaches 
not classes, but standards of living, of morals, 
needs of childhood, better parenthood, etc. 

The benefits of the visiting teacher’s work to 
the school was brought out in the address of 
Jessie Taft, Ph. D., of Philadelphia, on “Individ- 
ualizing the Child in the Schools.” Speaking of 
behavior problems, she showed how much the in- 
tensive study of the child in his out of school re- 
lations made by the visiting teacher contributes 
to the class teacher’s understanding of his char- 
acteristics. He thus becomes for her a reality 
whom she can individualize, and therefore react 
toward in such a way that many times he ceases 
to be a problem. A point added in the discus- 
sion that followed was the advantage to both the 
school and social agencies that seek the school’s 
co-operation in having the visiting teacher act as 
a go-between, since she understands both social 
work and educational requirements. It was also 
suggested that normal school courses on social 
subjects could add to the teacher’s understanding 
of the child’s social environment. 

The membership committee of the National 
Association of Visiting Teachers reported a 100 
per cent. increase in both regular and associate 
members, and inquiries from all over the civilized 
world regarding the work. The Survey Com- 
mittee reported the completion of the Survey of 
Visiting Teachers of the United States, copies of 
which will be ready for distribution shortly. The 
following officers. were elected: President, Emma 
G. Case, director of the department of visiting 
teachers, Rochester, N. Y.; vice-president, Sara 
Holbrook, Hartford, Conn.; secretary-treasurer, 
Harriet E. Totman, Cleveland, Ohio. 


of the most im- 
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THE DANTE CENTENARY 


BY PROFESSOR HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 


George Washington University; Member National Dante Committee, Washington Dante Committee 


DANTE. 
What should be said of him cannot be said; 
By too great splendor is his name attended; 
To blame is easier those who him offended, 
Than reach the faintest glory round him shed. 
This man descended to the doomed and dead 
For our instruction; then to God ascended; 
Heaven opened wide to him its portals splendid, 
Who from his country’s, closed against him fled. 
Ungrateiui land! To its own prejudice 
Nurse of his fortunes; and this showeth well, 
‘That the most perfect, most of grief shall see. 
Among a thousand proof let one suffice, 
That as his exile hath no parallel, 
N’er walked the earth a greater man than he 
—Longfellow. 

September 14, 1921, marks the six-hundredth 
anniversary of the death of Dante Alighieri, 
author of the “Divine Comedy” and one of the 
greatest poets and most profound philosophers 
of all time. It is fitting that America should 
join in the commemorative exercises that are 
being held throughout the civilized world, not 
only out of friendship for Italy, her ally in the 
Great War, but as a logical result of the interest 
in Dante that has characterized American in- 


- tellectual life for many years. Lowell, Longfel- 


low, W. T. Harris, Charles Eliot Norton, of the 
past generation; Grandgent, Wilkins, McKen- 
zie, Koch, Dinsmore, Fletcher, and others, of 
the present generation, have done honor to 
themselves and their country, as well as to their 
subject, in their studies, published and unpub- 
lished, of Dante and his works. Despite the re- 
grettable lack of interest in Italian studies in 
American colleges (in which some improvement 
has taken place of late under the leadership of 
Professor Wilkins of the University of Chicago 
and others) many of the leading universities of- 
fer courses in Dante in the regular curriculum, 
as for instance, Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, and Princeton; and others are this 
year offering special courses or series of lec- 
tures on Dante, as Vassar, Rice - Institute, 
George Washington University, and the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. Celebrations will take 
place in a number of large cities, notably Wash- 
ington, New York, Boston, Buffalo, and Chi- 
cago, and’ it is hoped that similar exercises will 
be held wherever a few Dante enthusiasts and 
friends of Italian culture can conveniently as- 
semble. 

Various agencies have taken the initiative in 
encouraging appropriate celebrations in schools 
and colleges or other local observances, through- 
out the country. Over a year before the date 
of the centenary a committee was active in 
Washington, the members being Dr. C. E. Mc- 
Guire of the Inter-American High Commission, 
Dr. Waldo Leland of the Department of Histori- 
cal Research of the Carnegie Institution, Dr. 


Aluigi Cossio of the Apostolic Delegation, and 
Professor H. G. Doyle of George Washington 
University. This committee, under the leader- 
ship of Dr. McGuire, has arranged a commem- 
orative meeting for the evening of October 3, 
1921, in the National Museum, to be presided 
over by the Secretary of State and at which ad- 
dresses will be delivered by His Excellency the 
Italian Ambassador, His Excellency the 
French Ambassador, and Professor Charles Hall 
Grandgent of Harvard University. The Presi- 
dent of the United States is the honorary chair- 
man of the committee, the honorary vice-chair- 
men are the Italian Ambassador and the Ameri- 
can Secretary of State, and the members in- 
clude Hon. Calvin Coolidge, vice-president of 
the United States, the Speaker of the House, 
the Ambassador of Spain, the Librarian of Con- 
gress, the presidents of Georgetown University, 
the American University, George Washington, 
University, the Catholic University, and Howard 
University, and other leading citizens and scho- 
lars. 

Some time after the formation of the Wash- 
ington committee, a “National Dante Com- 
mittee” was organized in New York under the 
auspices of the Italy-America Society, with 
headquarters at the office of the Sociéty, 23 
West 43d street, New York City. This com- 
mittee consists of 100 Americans and Italians, 
including Dante scholars, men of affairs, pub- 
Jicists, and etlucators, under the chairmanship 
of Dr. John H. Finley, and having as members 
such  represetative Americans as Brander 
Matthews, Thomas Nelson Page, Bishop Shahan 
of the Catholic University, Dr. Frank Crane, 
James Byrne of the Harvard Corporation, Otto 
H. Kahn, Henry Suzzalo, William Roscoe 
Thayer, Henry Van Dyke,. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, and Hamilton Holt. The committee 
offers its advisory services in arranging meet- 
ings, lectures, readings, exhibitions of books on 
Dante, displays of portraits and other works of 
art connected with Dante, pageants, etc. It is 
hoped that schools generally will take advantag: 
of this opportunity. The committee will 
shortly issue a pamphlet, “An Outline of 
Dante Study,” for the guidance of teachers 
who wish to speak of Dante, and the text of a 
pageant is now being prepared for distribution. 
Professor Wilkins is preparing under the aus- 
pices of the committee a bibliography of books 
on Dante, which the committee will distribute. 
A Dante Medal has been made, to be awarded 
for distinguished services in connection with the 
celebration. Stereopticon slides will scon be 
available. Those who wish to show their in- 
terest in a material way may contribute to a 
Dante Memorial Tablet for the poet’s tomb in 








Ravenna, or for the restoration of the poet’s 
church, also in Ravenna. Other means of hon- 
oring the memory of the great singer in whom, 
says Carlyle (Heroes and Hero Worship) “ten 
silent centuries found a voice,” will doubtless be 
found. The important thing is that throughout 
the United States attention be called in a digni- 
fied, yet appealing way to the services to civil- 
ization of one of the greatest intellects the 
world has ever produced. 
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STUDENT GOVERNMENT IN BROOKLINE 


BY ALICE HOWARD 


For some years individual students in Brook- 
line High School have been asking for some 
form of student government and even suggest- 
ing plans; but it was not until the fall of 1918 
that a system was definitely put into practice. 
This system is still in the experimental stage, 
but it promises an increasingly interesting de- 
velonment. 

Student government at Brookline falls into 
three departments: the legislasive, administra- 
tive, and judiciary; and this fact was discovered 
quite a little while after the formulation of the 
plan. The legislative body is called the 
Teacher-Student Council; the administrative 
department includes the marshals; and the judi- 
Ciary is rather formidably named “Court of 
Justice.” 

The Student-Teacher Council consists of 
eighteen members: nine teachers, elected by the 
faculty, and nine pupils, elected by the student 
body. In order to insure as perfect representa- 
tion of the student groups as possible, the con- 
stitution provides very minute directions for 
this election. In Brookline there are four 
courses—college, technical, general, and com- 
mercial—lasting four years; so the pupils of each 
course in each class elect a representative, mak- 
ing sixteen in all. These representatives meet 
and elect from their number four who shall sit 
in the Council. Besides these, the four class 
presidents and the chief marshal are, by virtue 
of their offices, also members of the Council. 
The other eleven representatives are made cap- 
tains of marshals. 

This Council meets regularly once a month, 
and may meet oftener if occasion demands. Its 
duties are to promote the welfare of the school 
by consideration of its needs, by suggestions for 
betterment, and by regulation of its various ac- 
tivities. Any ruling passed by this Council may 


SPAULDING 


be vetoed by the headmaster at his discretion; 
but the question may then be reconsidered by 
the Council and, if passed again by a unanimous 
vote, the ruling becomes a law. 

Matters already taken up by this Council are 
many and varied. It has made regulations re- 
garding the traffic in the corridors, smoking 
during school hours and on school property, the 
conduct of study periods, the length of home les- 
sons; and it has discussed plans for the preven- 
tion of dishonesty in recitation and_ locker 
rooms, for the improvement of the athletic sit- 
uation, and for the promotion of more fraternal 
spirit at school dances. Thus it is evident that 
the extent of the Council’s jurisdiction is quite 
wide. 

The administrative body receives its authority 
from the Council, and its duty is to carry out the 
plans and regulations made by the Council. The 
building is divided into twelve sections, and for 
each of these a captain is This 
captain selects his marshals from a list approved 
by the Council and stations them at advan- 
tageous points for the regulation of traffic be- 
At recess time the lunch room, 


responsible. 


tween periods. 
which in our building is very cramped and in- 
convenient, is also under the supervision of 
marshals. 
during that time his authority is paramount. By 
this method it is easy to place responsibility. Tf 


Section One of the building 


Each marshal serves two weeks, and 


resents an untidy 
appearance or is especially noisy or disorderly, 
the president or any member of the Council or 
faculty may report the fact to the captain of that 
section, who in turn passes on the information 
to the marshal on duty. It then becomes the 
marshal’s duty to correct the condition. 

If any pupil defies the authority of the mar- 
shals, or is guilty of any conduct unbecoming a 
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student of the school, his case may be taken to 
the Court of Justice. This Court consists of 
eight members; three seniors, two juniors, one 
sophomore, one freshmen, and one teacher, all 
elected by popular vote. The presiding officer 
or chief justice is elected from this group. The 
faculty member has an advisory capacity only 
and may not vote. Cases which have been tried 
by this Court consist of cases of stealing, cheat- 
ing, truancy, disorderly conduct and disobedi- 
ence; and the results have been very satisfactory, 

The Court takes its responsibility with great 
seriousness and makes a very sincere effort to 
find out the facts in the case, to weigh them 
without prejudice, to render a just decision, 
and, if a penalty is necessary, to impose one 
which shall correct the attitude of the person 
punished. And it has been found true that err- 
ing pupils are much more affected by a repri- 
mand from the Chief Justice in the presence of 
the Court than they are by a more severe pen- 


& 
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alty imposed by a teacher—such is the force of 
public opinion. 

Of course this form of government is open to 
the same criticism that may be made of any 
form of democracy; it is not so swiftly-moving, 
so immediately and openly efficient as an auto- 
cracy. But those of us who believe in Democ- 
racy, believe in it because we feel that it de- 
velops a higher spirit of responsibility and a 
finer loyalty in the citizenry. It is for just this 
reason that we in Brookline are striving to build 
by a strong system of co-operative, teacher-stu- 
dent government; because we do not believe 
that boys and girls can be taught to govern 
themselves by being governed; rather, they must 
learn the principles of self-government by prac- 
ticing them, by observing for themselves how 
unwise decisions bring bad results, and how, on 
the contrary, “playing the game according to the 
rules” insures peace and prosperity for every- 
one. 
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DEBATING IN THE HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH COURSE 


BY I. 


ASH 


St. Marys, W. Va. 


The plan that is to be explained here was used 
in the Tyler County high school at Middle- 
bourne, W. Va., during the two years 1914-16. 
Instead of studying about argumentation we 
studied argumentation through active partici- 
pation in debating. This method was used each 
year in the junior class and it took the place of 
the textbook work on argumentation except 
that the students were urged to read what the 
text had to say about the subject in order to 
profit by whatever suggestions it might offer. 
That study was made as the debating proceeded, 
not before we had begun. 

On any day, say Friday, a subject was chosen 
by the teacher and class to be debated the next 
Thursday, or perhaps on Wednesday. For the 
English lessoh on Monday every member of the 
class was asked to submit in written form all the 
“points” on both sides that he could think of. 
The recitation on Monday consisted in selecting 
all the different “points” from all the papers 
and arranging them under proper heads and 
sub-heads. Four members of the class were 
chosen to debate on the following Wednesday 
or Thursday. They were to be exempt from all 
other class work until after they had given their 
debate. They were required to attend class 
every day and were expected to get up the back 
work at a later time. The other pupils of the 
class were given assignments for Tuesday as 
usual, 

When the time for debating arrived the judges 
were selected from the members of the class. 
After the decision was given a discussion by 
both the students and teacher was held which 
many times had to be continued till the next 
recitation. The same procedure was followed 
for another week until we had passed around 





the class and, if the class was small, we some- 
times made a second round. 

Much interest was manifested as was shown 
by the fact that students from other classes often 
got permission to leave study halls to hear the 
debates. 

Perhaps a word or two of preachment con- 
cerning the merits of the plan will not be amiss. 
By having every student present reasons for and 
against the question, all the class were made 
more conversant with the subject and they were 
thereby better able to judge and appreciate the 
anguments in the debate. They had all thought 
about it, whereas they might not have consid- 
ered it at all if they had not been obliged to sub- 
mit a paper of reasons on both sides. Then 
again, practically every phase of the question 
was touched upon by the time all the papers had 
been examined. The debaters were not re- 
quired to spend a great deal of time searching 
for points, 

Now, as a kind of postlude, I should like to 
mention that we aimed to choose practical sub- 
jects so that we could apply them in our class 
work. One of the subjects chosen was the 
honor system in high schools. We patterned 
after Squeers’ method in this case, for after we 
knew the subject we went and did it. I, as 
teacher, asked the class if they were willing to 
try out the honor system in tests and examina- 
tions. They were all anxious, especially since 
the decision in the debate was for it. We did 
try it. I left the room any time I wanted to 
during examinations and tests, and to this day 
I have never heard of a single case of cheating 
in those classes. Of course, I did not come 
back to the class after having been out of the 
room and inquire whether there was any un- 
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fairness, for, please remember, we were using the 
honor system. But I have heard several of the 
students of those classes say since that time that 
not a single person ever showed the least dis- 
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position to cheat. Without any thought of 
boasting I think the same results can be secured 
with any ordinary high school class in the 
United States. 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents will check notably important 


and progressive movements.] 
OHIO STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION. 

A Committee on Vacancies is the original 
idea put out by this association which will hold 
its seventy-fourth annual meeting at Cedar 
Point, Ohio, on June 28, 29, and 30. The pur- 
pose of this committee is to bring together su- 
perintendents who are looking for teachers who 
are candidates for positions. Its services are 
gratuitous and are .exclusively for members. It 
is not an agency and its place for work is at the 
meeting only. It does not guarantee positions 


and will enroll no teacher who is under con- 
tract with any board. 
It is proposed to reorganize the association 


under the name of the Ohio Education Associa- 
tion and the new constitution will be discussed 
at the meeting. 

The program for the meeting is replete with 
good things and compares favorably with that 
arranged for DesMoines. We note that the 
Parent-Teacher Association is a department of 


the association thus linking the home _ closely 
with the school. 
Superintendent Franklin P. Geiger of East 


Liverpool, is the president, and F. E. Reynolds 
of West Park, is the secretary. 
———— 

A YEAR OF IMMIGRANT EDUCATION IN MASS. 

Two thousand men and women now studying 
English and citizenship in contrast with three 
thousand who attended the classes two years ago 
is the encouraging statement which leads the re- 
port on adult immigrant education just issued 
by the Massachusetts Department of Education. 
The idea that education in English and citizen- 
ship is an important factor in Americanization 
has been definitely accepted in this state. Com- 
munity agencies are backing the schools and 
teamwork is becoming more and more evident, 
as the schools are measuring up to their respon- 
sibilities, 


Three, hundred and __ sixty-seven factory 
classes have been’ established throughout 
the state this year. Such a remark- 


able ‘achievement could not have been possible 
without the co-operation of industry. This co- 
operation may be traced very largely to the Ply- 
mouth Conference held last September, where 
the leaders in industry and in the schools of the 
state took counsel together and agreed upon a 
definite plan of action. 

Besides the factory classes for the immigrants 
themselves, over one thousand teachers have 
attended the training courses of fifteen con- 





ferences each that have been given in the 
principal industrial centres of the state under the 


direction of John J. Mahoney, state supervisor 


of Americanization. 


It is because of this splendid teamwork be- 
tween the schools, the industries, the civic or- 
ganizations and the immigrant leaders that this 
gratifying success has been possible. Another 
year of like progress and the education of the 
adult immigrant in Massachusetts will be assured 
for all time. 

oe 
EXPANSION OF NEWPORT’S PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

An interesting survey of the public schools of 
Newport, R. I, has just been made by Herbert 
W. Lull. ‘ 

He traces the progress of the schools for the 
last quarter of a century and shows that there 
has been a steady growth in accommodations, 
number of pupils, appropriations, salaries and 
in the standard of teaching. The number of pu- 
pils is 2.19 per cent. of the population, which 
compares very favorably with the average for 
the country. The maximum salary of the grade 
teachers is $1,500. 

The teachers have a Retirement Fund, from 
which an annuity to the limit of $600 is paid for 
thirty years’ service. The fund now amounts to 
$62,000. There is also a state pension which 
calls for thirty-five years of teaching and pays 
to a limit of $500. 

In 1916, a “progress room” was established for 
those children who were unable to do the work 
of even the lower grades. In this class at least 
half the session is given to manuaf work. Be- 
sides this, in order to help the slower pupils in 
the grades and also to relieve the teachers in 
crowded rooms, assistant teachers are employed. 
These helpers are normal graduates, who, in ad- 
dition, are used as substitutes when regular 
teachers are absent. By this plan, no room need 
be closed even for an hour. 

By the gift of Mr. Hamilton B. Tompkins a 
model dental clinic:-has been established in City 
Hall. All the civic agencies in the city are co- 
operating with the schools in the making of lit- 
tle citizens. 

a 
VARIATION AND 

“Variation, not uniformity, the law of prog 
ress” is the message which Supt. S. H. Layton of 
Altoona, Pa. sends out as the keynote of his an- 
nual report. The schools have too long neg- 
lected the individual differences of children, 
Too long there has been a struggle to meet the 
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needs of the average child. 


Such a child does 
not exist. Accurate diagnosis of capacity and 
interests and placement according to capacity 
and interest is the supreme need. Flexibility is 
the keyword—flexibility in the assignment of 
tasks, flexibility in promotion plans. We have 
too long made June promotions the Niagara 
Falls of the child’s progress. Let us rescue him 
upstream. 

Supt. Layton believes that we have found the 
solution of the difficulty in the use of standard- 
ized tests and in the measurement of intelligence 
itself. To this end he has used several of the 
best known mental tests in his schools and from 
the results makes some interesting recommen- 
dations. The list of things that the socialized 
recitation is “not” forms an admirable check for 
those teachers who are striving to try out this 
popular method of instruction. The Altoona 
teachers have shown commendible readiness in 
adapting their teaching to this form of presenta- 
tion of school subjects. 

—o—_ 
ENGLISH IN THE TOPEKA SCHOOLS. 


The course of study in English for the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools of Topeka, Kan., 
is the result of the work done by all the teachers 
during the past year. The minimum require- 
ments for each grade are the things done by the 
majority of the average pupils at the middle of 
the semester. The teachers felt that if the aver- 
age pupil could do that work in the middle of the 
term, all pupils who are worthy of promotion 
should be able te reach that standard by the end 
of the semester. 

The course is very clearly and definitely laid 
out, and includes the material content for each 
grade, the minimum _ reqtfirements, uniform 
standards, suggestions for drill work and _ sug- 
gestive lists for reading, written work and pic- 
ture study. 

The scales for measurement of ability are 
based on the actual average achievements of 
the pupils and are of two types, one on techni- 
calities, and the other on what is considered 
good writing. 

The work on English and public speaking in 
the high schools is aimed first at accuracy in 
composition and second, at the attainment by the 
pupils of an alert conscience in regard to written 
and spoken English. 

—Q———— 
THE CHILDREN AND THE LIBRARY. 

No city in the country co-ordinates the schools 
and the library more successfully than Cleve- 
land. Three-thirty every afternoon is the signal 
for a rush on each and every branch library in 
the city. Those children who want fiction look 
after themselves. But those who come for in- 
formation on school subjects have been trained 
by their teachers to go at once to the librarians 
mstead of wandering aimlessly about among the 
stacks. Heated arguments sometimes arise as 
to who has the first right to a coveted book. But 
the librarian usually knows what each teacher 
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is working on and succeeds in satisfying both 
claimants. 

Since the vogue of the project method, com- 
mittees of small and delightfully important per- 
sons come in school hours, and solemnly collect 
facts for a report to the class. Then, too, pupils 
from the relay schools appear at all hours. Be- 
sides this, many schools have their own libraries. 
Classes are often brought to the library for in- 
struction in the use of books and libraries. 

The bulletin reports that during the school 
year of 1919-1920, the children have taken out 
over 2,000,000 books for home and school use. 
It was Mr. William E. Brett, librarian for over 
thirty years, who first made provision for chil- 
dren in the public library, and to whom the in- 
terests of children were of prime importance. 

The reason for this successful work is that the 
librarians take the trouble to make themselves 
familiar with the school curriculum and also 
with the lines along which each teacher of the 
district habitually works. On the other hand, 
the teachers acquaint themselves with the re- 
sources of the library, instruct their children 
how to use it, establish the “personal touch” 
with the library staff,—and there you are, a city 
of library-loving little Americans. 

—_—o—— 
PENNSYLVANIA NEWS BULLETIN. 

The Bulletin reports that the salaries for vo- 
cational teachers in the state will exceed $100,- 
000. More schools are operated than ever be- 
fore and the number of school districts receiv- 
ing assistance has increased in proportion. Dur- 
ing the school term of 1919-1920, Pennsylvania 
had more pupils enrolled in courses in voca- 
tional agriculture than any other state in the 
Union. This year more than twenty-five hun- 
dred pupils will complete the courses. _Itiner- 
ant conferences have been held throughout the 
state which have given the teachers unusual 
opportunities for professional advancement. 

Instruction has been given to farmers and 
juntor project work has’ been introduced this 
year. A special program for young farmers was 
conducted at the Pennsylvania State College 
during the week of June 20. Thirtéen cities 
have incorporated school gardening as a part of 
their school work. 

decline 
PENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY 
TIONAL EDUCATION. 

This society was organized last December at 
the convention of the State Educational Asso- 
ciation at Harrisburg. The purpose of the so- 
ciety is to bring together those educators who 
are interested in this special phase of educational 
activity. The society has adopted a constitution 
and started a “News Bulletin” which promises to 
become one of the leading vocational journals 
of the country. Its articles are short, clearly 
written and strictly to the point. Lindley H. 
Dennis of Harrisburg, is the president, and 
Harry E. Todd is the secretary. The bulletin 
is printed at the East High School, Erie, Pa, 
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‘The issue of July 21 will contain the editor's re- 
port of the National Education Association meeting 
at Des Moines. 
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NOTABLE STATE LEADERSHIP 

State Superintendent E. C. Brooks of North 
Carolina, has put his state absolutely in the lead 
in the South and in the front rank in the nation 
and he has done it at a time when his state felt 
the financial undertow most hazardously. The 
state appropriation for education in two years 
has gone from $6,000,000 to $16,000,000. <A 
minimum salary for teachers with maximum 
preparation is $1,200 a year. 

The minimum preparation is high school edu- 
cation and the minimum for a $1,200 salary is 
two years’ college preparation and the number 
of teachers with this preparation has increased 
eighty-five per cent. in one year. 

The appropriation for rural school improve- 
ment is $5,000,000. The state guarantees the 
$1,200 salary and after the local district and the 
county have met their required appropriation 
the state completes the amount necessary for 
that salary. 

The various colleges and universities of the 
state enter heartily into all of the plans of Dr. 
Brooks. There are twelve colleges and univer- 
sities with well equipped departments of edu- 
cation. The state is divided into twelve high 
school districts and each college and university 
assumes responsibility for the supervision of the 
high schools in one of these districts, and its 
visitor reports to the state department upon 
such matters as the department calls for. The 
state pays the traveling expenses of the visitor 
but the institution pays the salary. 

There are 8,000 teachers of the state who have 
attended some professional training institution 
this summer or fifty-five per cent. of all the 





teachers. 
While $1,200 is the minimum salary for a 
teacher of maximum requirements any district 
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is allowed to hire a teacher of minimum require- 
ments and pay only $45 a month of the months 
taught. It is one of the noble demonstrations 
that few communities have availed themselves of 
this permission. The effect has been to promote 
consolidation beyond all expectations. 

Dr. E. C. Brooks has as high ideals as any 
educational leader whom we have ever known, 
and we have known no state leader more effi- 
cient on the platform or in Legislative leader- 
ship than is he. 

Governor Aycock at the height of his power 
was not a nobler force for educational leadership 
than is State Superintendent E. C. Brooks. To 
lift a state in such times as these into genuine 
educational prominence nationally is as great an 
achievement as can be hoped for by any edu- 
cator. 
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SHAWKEY AT BLUEFIELD 


Hon. M. P. Shawkey accepts the superintend- 
ency of Bluefield, West Virginia, salary $6,000. 
Mr. Shawkey is one of the real masters of edu- 
cational thought and of state administration and 
Bluefield is one of the best cities in the United 
States for demonstrations such as he can make. 
The city is financially equal to anything and the 
spirit of the people is such as to give Mr. Shaw- 
key free rein. When he shall have demon- 
strated in city achievement the ideals he has so 
vividly in‘ mind he will be among city superin- 
tendents what he has been among state super- 
intendents, and more could not be _ asked for 
anyone. 
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INAUGURATION OF ALGER 

John L. Alger has been formally and ade- 
quately inaugurated as president of the Rhode 
Island College of Education. This is an event 
of much greater significance than can be appre- 
ciated west of the Alleghenies. | Nowhere has 
New England’s ultra educational conservatism 
been so unyielding as in its determination to 
deny the State Normal Schools any scholastic 
recognition. In Rhode Island, under the expert 
leadership of Walter E. Ranger, state commis- 
sioner of education, an heroic stand was taken 
a year ago last winter and the name was changed 
as was the range of educational activities. Now 
this is enhanced in its importance by formally 
inaugurating, for the first time in New England, 
a president of what has been for fifty years a 
State Normal School. 


THE REXALL RALLY 

“One for all; all for one” is the slogan of 8,000 
agents for the Rexall goods. In the Pueblo 
flood in which the property los§ was $17,000,000. 
John James, the Rexall agent there, lost his 
store and everything in it—in all $42,000. The 
8,000 Rexallists sent checks averaging $5 each 
and John James has $42,000 with which to start 
over again. What is a check for $5 to a business 
man who knows that if flood or fire should wipe 
him out there are 8,000 business men ready to 
prove that “One for all and all for one” is @ 


dandy slogan! 
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JUNIOR ACHIEVEMENT BUREAU 

The Junior Achievement Bureau of the East- 
ern States League, with headquarters in Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, has reached the achieve- 
ment stage in earnest. QO, H. Benson has added 
to his summer force Professor Charles Briffett, 
of Port Angeles, Washington, who will spend his 
summer vacatiom of ten weeks as field instructor 
in the boys’ and girls’ club work. He was the 
city superintendent of schools of Port Angeles 
and has been manual school instructor and di- 
Theodore T. Mar- 
tin, state club leader of Delaware for the past 
four years, formerly a progressive county su- 
perintendent in Indiana, has been employed as 
manager of the Junior Foundation of Spring- 
field. In many ways this Junior Achievement 
Bureau is magnifying its work in the ten North 
Atlantic States. 


rector of vocational schools. 
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TEACHING RELIGIOUS LAY TEACHERS 

Churches with catechisms and litanies have an 
advantage in having something definite to re- 
quire of all who teach within their communion. 

The very name Protestant carries a protest 
against churches with catechisms and litanies and 
as a result these protesting churches have no 
easy road to lay Christian teaching. It is much 
easier for protestants to urge protesting against 
the way other people worship than to unite with 
anyone in the interpretation of anything. 

Recently there is a really intelligent move- 
ment led by brainy men backed by adequate fin- 
ance to educate religious laymen in the science 
and art of teaching Christian truths that are 
directly and immediately beneficial to mankind. 

There are limitless possibilities of good in this 
especially because of the breadth of vision, men- 
tal poise, civic consciousness and noble purpose 
of the religious, educational, and financial leaders 
of the movement. 

But too much must not be expected. When 
any organization takes the teaching of the Bible 
as its slogan there will be literalists of many 
shades, hues and tints who will be infinitely 
zealous in protesting against all teaching that 
does not include their pet interpretation. 

The success of this great new movement will 
depend upon the loyalty and devotion of those 
who will teach the most of truth in the biggest 
and best way without wasting time on those who 
prefer intense cultivation of a very small patch 
of truth. 

We have had opportunity to see this move- 
ment in highly efficient local action, especially 
in South Carolina where Dr. H. N. Snyder, of 
Spartanburg, one of the noblest scholars of the 
State, has rallied to the support of the cause 
State Superintendent J. E. Swearinger, every 
bollege and university president in the state, 
and all ardent well-poised Christian leaders. Dr. 
Snyder’s right hand man is Leon C. Palmer of 
Spartanburg, the general secretary, who rallies 
the student teachers of all institutions in the 
State to consecration to religious teaching. 


One of the most important phases of this 
noble movement is the enlistment of public 
school teachers in Sunday School work. Even 


devout church men and women teachers often 
find it easy to excuse themselves from Sunday 
work and their reason for asking exemption is 
legitimate and adequate but the fact remains that 
there will not be great headway in profession- 
alizing the teaching of the Sunday School unless 
those who are trained to teach and are practic- 
ing teaching are willing to identify themselves 
with religious teaching. We are sure that Leon 
C. Palmer has made a lasting impression, especi- 
ally upon the women student teachers of his 
state and ultimately this will be true of all states. 
The movement. will intensify the religious edu- 
cational leadership in every state. 
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ATTRACTIVE HIGH SCHOOL PLANS 

Hartford, Connecticut, is to have a new higli 
school costing $1,500,000 and there was the live- 
liest competition in plans that has been known 
in New England. Frank Irving Cooper, Bos- 
ton’s famous schoolhouse architect, who has 
been the leader in modernizing and nationalizing 
schoolhouse architecture won the prize easily. 
These plans are attracting more attention than 
have the plans of any other high school building 
in New England. It is generally conceded that 
in these plans Mr. Cooper has put the science of 
schoolhouse architecture upon the throne. 
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HENRY SNYDER DECLINES 
Henry Snyder, superintendent of Jersey City, 
has had the high honor of being tendered the 
State Commissionership of New Jersey. This is 
an honor well earned for he is a master mind in 
solving educational problems. No American 
educator has had more complicated problems in 
educational economics, educational sociology, 
educational civics, educational psychology and 
educational pedagogy than has he. He has’ 
never failed to be safe and sane, insistent and 
persistent, forceful and resourceful. He is just 
the man New Jersey needs but Jersey City also 
needs him and he believes duty like charity be- 
gins at home, and while gratefully acknow- 

ledging the honor he firmly declines it. 
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PROFESSIONALIZING NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The Granite State has demonstrated educa- 
tional leadership several timés in the last cen- 
tury. Dartmouth College has been of national 
interest from the first because she has sent forth 
men of national significance in law and medicine, 
religion and education, and never more so than 
in the twentieth century. Dartmouth has done 
much to make New England eminent in the 
professions and in the counsels of the Nation 
and in education she has held high rank. 

Prior to the last half century practically every 
student of Dartmouth taught school during his 
course to finance his education and after gradu- 
ation taught to finance himself into a profession. 

New Hampshire academies were the breeding 
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places of collegiate ambitions and professional 
aspirations. An unusual proportion of New 
Hampshire schools have at some time been 
taught by very eminent Americans. 

The New Hampshire ideal was the scholarship 
of brainy men. It was her proud boast that 
New Hampshire’s mission was to raise noble 
men with the solidity of her granite hills. 

This scholarly idealism made her suspicious of 
the early State Normal Schools of Massachu- 
setts in which so much was said of methods and 
principles of teaching. Her brainy young men 
were good teachers and a large percentage of 
her teachers were men. 

When, in 1871, at Plymouth, one lone woman 
was graduated from a one-year course in the 
first State Normal School, and most of the stu- 
dent-teachers were women, there was little en- 
couragement from any one in Plymouth, or else- 
where in the state. 

Dartmouth and every academy in the State 
were furnishing eminently successful teachers 
and it is no wonder that the Legislature of 1870 
which established a State Normal School at 
Plymouth appropriated only $300 and that was 
to be paid to the trustees. 

The anti-professional prejudice culminated 
with the election of Henry P. Warren, a fine, 
scholarly gentleman with high appreciation of 
exact scholarship. He demonstrated that his 
philosophy would not draw young men nor sat- 
isfy the young women who demanded real Nor- 
mal School training. This ended the anti-nor- 
mal school influence and Dr. Charles C. Rounds 
of Farmington, Maine, came and laid the foun- 
dation of professional training. He was a Na- 
tional figure in education and gave the Ply- 
mouth Normal School an international reputa- 
tion. 

To this J. FE. Klock from Emporia, Kansas, 
Helena, Montana, added materially and Ernest 
F. Silver, a graduate of Dartmouth, and one of 
the ablest city superintendents in the State has 
consumed all the professional vitality of Rounds 
and Klock and has had the confidence of legis- 
lators, educators and leading citizens of the State 
so completely that appropriations have been 
forthcoming for Plymouth, and its younger sis- 
ter at Keene where Wallace E. Mason has given 
a rare professional zeal to faculty, students and 
citizens, Today, New Hampshire has high class 
Normal School preparation of teachers and no 
state is better provided institutionally than is 
New Hampshire. No state has maintained its 
enrollment better in modern days, and in no 
state do a larger percentage of the teachers 
of the state attend the home State Normal 
schools. 

Out of all this has come an unusual evolution 
of state pride and purpose which puts New 
Hampshire in the forefront of progressive 
legislature. 

There is no abler State Board of Education, 
there is no better system of laws for professional 
supervision, or for the standardization of 


education. 
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FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY AT WARRENS. 
BURG 


E. L. Hendricks, president of the State Normal 
School at Warrensburg, Missouri, the faculty, 
the alumni and the citizens joined forces and 
made a gala season of large proportions of the 
fiftieth anniversary. The celebration lasted 
three days but the high spot was on Tuesday, 
June 28. The great attraction of the day was a 
street parade and pageant, which was historic in 
spirit, educational in motive, and demonstrative 
of the progressive achievement of the school of 
today. 

The speaking was abundant and met the varied 
needs of the occasion. The historic facts were 
admirably presented and attractively illustrated. 
In the afternoon a vast out-of-doors audience 
was given a noble progressive outlook. W. J. 
Hawkins, president for nine years, presided. 
Governor A. M. Hyde made as great a public 
school address as we have heard from the lips of 
a public official. To the shifty politician it was 
defiant, to taxpayer it was illuminating; to the 
ruralist it was a revelation; to the reactionary it 
was dynamic ridicule, to the progressive educa- 
tionists it was heartening. 

On various other occasions in the three days 
there were notable addresses by J. J. Tigert, 
United States Commissioner of Education, 
State Superintendent Sam A. Baker, President 
E. L. Hendrioks, John R. Kirk of Kirksville, dean 
of Teacher College men in the state; W. A. 
Brandenburg, president Teachers College at 
Pittsburg, Kansas; Dr. H. J. Waters and others. 
It was one of the memorable occasions of our 
experience. 

0+ @-0-4 -0-@-0-- 
A POLITICAL POWER 

The peanut has asserted itself politically for 
the first time. It has made Republican protec- 
tionists out of several Southern Democratic 
congressmen. It is 100 per cent. American; 
was here before the white man came, but it is 
threatened by the wee little Japanese peanut of 
which 3,400 tons of the shelled articles came on 
one ship recently. 





CONSOLIDATION IN ALABAMA. 


We have had frequent occasion to call atten- 
tion to the noble educational spirit of Alabama 
in these later days, but the half has never been 
told. White illiteracy has been reduced in Mont- 
gomery county to 1.1 per cent. Nowhere has 
there been greater progress in country schools. 
Sometime ago the county—including the city of 
Montgomery—voted $217,000 for consolidated 
country schools and in May of this year, they 
voted $300,000 for the same purpose by an over- 
whelming majority. There are no better con- 
solidated schools under the stars and stripes than 
in Montgomery county, Alabama. One of these 
consolidated schools cost $90,000 with a teachers 
home costing $16,000. Another school building 
and home cost $127,000. One of these schools 
has an enrollment of 249 and another of 366. 
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WHO’S WHO IN EDUCATION 


MRS. HELEN BARRETT MONTGOM- 
ERY, for many years the big member of the 
Rochester, N. Y., Board of Education, was elec- 
ted president of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tios at its annual meeting at Des Moines, June 
27-30. This is the first time that a great denom- 
ination has conferred this honor upon a woman. 


A. F. HARMON, county superintendent, 
Montgomery County, Alabama, has one of the 
very eminent records in educational leadership. 
Mr. Harmon went from Dallas County, Alabama, 
to Montgomery County on July 1, 1920, and in 
one year has won such support of all the people 
that in May of this year the county, by an over- 


whelming majority, voted $300,000 bonds _ for 
consolidated schools. 
MRS. MARY C. MILLSPAUGH, widow of 


the late Dr. Jesse F. Millspaugh, who was presi- 
dent of the State Normal School of Los Angeles, 
has been elected as one of the “Citizens’ Better 
School’ representatives on the Los Angeles 
Board of Education. This is not only a notable 
honor to Mrs. Millspaugh but an honor to the 
city whose interests she will serve intelligently, 
skilfully and devotedly. 


M. C. BETTINGER, one of the most beloved 
men ever associated with the schools of Los 
Angeles, who was dropped from the supervisory 
force by the present Board of Education was 
elected on the Better School ticket which buried 
the members of the Board of Education which 
upset Mr. Bettinger. It’s a long road that has 
no turn. 


WILLIAM C. T. ADAMS, head of Training 


School, Plymouth, N. H., Normal School, is 
elected superintendent of schools at Keene, N. 
H., at a salary of $4,000. -Dr. Adams has had an 
unusual professional preparation and good ex- 
perience. During three years in Plymouth he 
demonstrated ability in leadership, in administra- 
His election 
at Keene is the fruitage of his achievement in the 
the state. 

A. L. THRELKELD, assistant  superinten- 
dent, Denver, salary $5,000, has been superinten- 
dent at Chillocothe, Missouri, for four years, sal- 
ary increasing from $2,000 to $4,200 in the four 
years. He is president of the Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, elected at the last meeting 
in the winter. 

S. JOHNSON, superintendent, Orlando, Flor- 
ida, is leading his cities into national prominence 
in progress. The city has voted $300,000 school 
bonds by a vote of 257 to 44, which is a notable 
record. A year ago the city voted $150,000 
which means almost half-a-million dollars in lit- 
tle more than a year. 

MATTIE C. ELLIS, dean of women at 
Nebraska State Teachers’ College, goes to Man- 


tion and in professional writing. 


kato, Minnesota, as dean of women in the State 
Teachers’ College of that city. 

I. I. CAMMACK, superintendent 
City, Missouri, was unanimously 


is his custom. 


of 
re-elected 
line with our 
recent remark that city superintendents 


Kansas 
as 
This is not only in 
are hav- 
ing a season of peace and prosperity but with an 
earlier remark that when a long efficient 
assistant is elected superintendent, he is likely to 
have a long term of service. 


time 





Give 
BY DENIS 


Plenty of room for dives and dens, 
(Glitter and glare and sin!) 

Plenty of room for prison pens, 
(Gather the criminals in!) 

Plenty of room for jails and courts, 
(Willing enough to pay) 

But never a place for the lad-to race, 
No, never a place to play! 


Plenty of room for shops and stores, 
(Mammon must have the best!) 

Plenty of room for the running sores 
That rot in the city’s breast! 

Plenty of room for the lures that lead 
The hearts of our youth astray, 

But never a cent on a playground spent 
No, never a place to play! 


\ 


Them a Place to Play. 


MCCARTHY 


Plenty of room for schools and halls, 


Plenty of room for art; 

Plenty of room for teas and balls, 
Platform, and mart 

Proud is the city—she finds a place 


For many a fad to-day, 


stage, 


But she’s more than blind if she fails to find 
A place for the boys to play! 

Give them a chance for innocent sport, 
Give them a chance for fun— 

Better a playground plot than a court 
And a jail when the harm is done! 

Give them a chance—if you stint them now 


To-morrow you'll have to pay 


\ larger bill for a darker 


them a place to play’ 


Wie ‘ +h Taurnal PA. ‘ 
—\Vritten Ior the journa t Educa 10n 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


A TRUCE IN IRELAND 


On July 8, in response to the urgent appeal of 
King George on the occasion of the opening of 
the Ulster Parliament, and in reply to the over- 
tures of Premier Lloyd George to the contending 
factions—materially aided by the counsels of 
General Smuts, the South African premier—a 
truce was declared between England and Ire- 
land, and arrangements were made for hostili- 
ties to cease from Monday, July 11, at noon. This 
was preliminary to a conference at London, 
called by Premier Lloyd George, to which the 
Irish Republican leader, Eamon De Valera, des- 
patched an acceptance July 8. On the same day, 
there was a conference at Dublin, in which four 
leading Southern Unionists participated with 
Méssrs. DeValera and Griffith, Republican 
leaders, to discuss ways and means of agreement, 
preparatory to the London conference. 


AMERICAN WARSHIPS OFF TAMPICO 


Surprise and some uneasiness were occasioned, 
July 5, by the announcement that the cruiser 
Cleveland and the gunboat Sacramento had been 
ordered to Tampico, Mexico. It was latér ex- 
plained at the Navy Department that they had 
been sent to protect American interests if they 
should be jeopardized because of labor troubles 
growing out of the unemployment situation. The 
announced intention of oil companies at T'am- 
pico to suspend shipments of oil because of the 
new tax system would throw many persons out 
of employment, and might lead, it was thought, 
to rioting. A decree was issued by President 
Obregon July 5, ordering oil companies which 
had closed down operations in the states of 
Tamaulipas and Vera Cruz “without sufficient 
justification” to pay indemnification to the em- 
ployes thrown out of work. 


THE WARSHIPS QUICKLY RECALLED FROM 
TAMPICO 

On July 8, the navy department ordered the 
withdrawal of the cruiser Cleveland and the gun- 
boat Sacramento from Tampico. Secretary 
Denby, in making the announcement, said that 
the order had been issued by mutual agreement 
with the state department. It was further ex- 
plained that the menace anticipated to American 
interests through possible labor troubles  inci- 
dent to the shutting down of American oif activ- 
ities had not been realized, and the further pres- 
ence of the American ships was unnecessary. 
The Sacramento was ordered to Galveston and 
the Cleveland to New Orleans. Mexican and 
American labor unions had protested strongly 
against the retention of the ships at Tampico, 
on the ground that they were “being exploited 
by the employing interests.” 
A MOVE TOWARD INTERNATIONAL DISARMA- 

MENT 

The House of Representatives, on June 29, 
adopted the Borah disarmament resolution as 
an amendment to the Naval Appropriation” bill 


by a vote of 330 to 4, amid rounds of cheers and 
applause. The vote was preceded by the read- 
ing of a letter from President Harding to Repre- 
sentative Mondell, the Republican leader, in 
which the President said that it was most agree- 
able that Congress should express itself in favor 
of securing, if possible, an international agree- 
ment upon a program for the limitation of arma- 
ments, and that it was not of particular concern 
to the Administration what form the expression 
might take. The Borah resolution “authorizes 
and requests” the President to invite the Govern- 
ments of Great Britain, Japan and the United 
States to send representatives to a conference 
charged with the duty of promptly entering into 
an understanding or agreement by which the 
naval expenditures and building programs of 
each of said Governments shall be substantially 
reduced annually during the next five years, to 
such an extent as may be agreed upon. 


CHIEF JUSTICE TAFT 


The vomination of William Howard Taft, 
former President of the United States, to suc- 
ceed the late Chief Justice White of the United 
States Supreme Court, was sent to the Senate 
June 30, and was immediately confirmed with 
only four dissenting votes. Mr. Taft enjoys the 
distinction of being the only American to be 
elevated to the highest executive and judicial of- 
fices in the country. The nomination was gen- 
erally expected, although one or two other names 
had been mentioned in connection with the office. 
No other nomination could have won so wide 
approval. As Judge of the Superior Court of 
Ohio; as Solicitor General of the United States 
under President Harrison; as United States Cir- 
cuit Judge for seven years; as President of the 
Philippine Commission under President McKin- 
ley; as Secretary of War under President Roose- 
velt; as President of the United States, 1909- 
1913; and in many other public offices, he has 
won public respect and regard. Perhaps nothing 
gained for him a greater measure of apprecia- 
tion with the average American than his de- 
meanor as a “good loser” after the disappointing 
Presidential campaign of 1912. 


AT PEACE WITH GERMANY AND AUSTRIA. 


The peace resolution passed by both houses of 
Congress in the closing days of June, and 
signed by President Harding July 2—almost on 
the eve of the national holiday—is a harmont- 
ous blend of the Knox resolution, passed by the 
Senate, and the Porter resolution, passed by the 
House. The conferrees of the two houses spent 
ten days in harmonizing the differences. The 
most obvious difference was that the Knox reso- 
lution repealed the declaration of war, while the 
Porter resolution made no_ reference to the 
declaration of war, but simply declared the wat 
at an end. The compromise peace resolution 
took the latter form, It expressly reserved to 
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the United States and its nationals all privileges, 
jndemnities or reparations to which they were 
entitled under the armistice, or under the treaty 
of Versailles, or as one of the principal allied and 
associated Powers. 


THE ANGLO-JAPANESE ALLIANCE. 


The deliberations of the Empire Conference at 
London, convened for the purpose of consider- 
ing the renewal of the Anglo-Japanese alliance, 
were thrown into some confusion, June 30, by 
the decision of the Lord Chancellor that the note 
sent by Japan and Great Britain to the League 
of Nations in July last year notifying the League 
of changes in the form of the treaty, could not 
be interpreted as a “denunciation” of the treaty. 
Therefore the treaty, unless denounced prior to 
July 13 of this year, would be renewed automa- 
tically for one year; and there was no necessity, 
as had been assumed, for immediate considera- 
tion of the question of renewing it, or allowing it 
to lapse. This question had consumed days in 
the deliberations of the Conference, and was re- 
garded as more or less critical because of its 
bearing upon Japanese-American relations, 


THE FORDNEY TARIFF BILL INTRODUCED 

The tariff revision bill, framed by the Repub- 
lican members of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, was introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives June 29. It is a detailed and formidable 
document, comprising 346 printed pages. It 
has first to be submitted to the Democratic mem- 
bers of the Committee, whose disapproval is 
taken for granted. It will then be reported to 
the House, and will then be debated and min- 
utely considered in that body. It will then be 
sent to the Senate, where the possibilities of de- 
bate are almost unlimited. ~Then it will go to 
conference between the two houses, after which 
it will come back for separate action by each. 
Altogether, the estimate of five months to be 
spent upon it before final action is reached is 
probably moderate. 


THE RAILROAD UNIONS POSTPONE ACTION 


The chief executives and 1,500 general chair- 
men of sixteen railroad labor organizations, in- 
cluding the “big four” brotherhoods, in 
at Chicago on July 5, decided to submit to a 
referendum of the members by September 1 the 
question of acceptance or rejection of the twelve 
per cent. wage reduction ordered by the Rail- 
road Labor Board. This is the plan formulated 
by the “big four” | brotherhoods,—the 
Engineers, Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, Order of Railway Conductors, 
and Railroad Trainmen and Switchmen’s Union 
of North America—and quickly adopted by the 
other organizations. Under the _ resolution 
adopted, the chief executives and committees 
were authorized to make arrangements, if pos- 
sible, to meet a committee of railway executives 
“to consider and if possible adjust all matters in 
controversy”; and to place the representatives of 
railway corporations on record as to “whether or 
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not they will request further decreases in rates 
or compensation, the abolition of schedule rules 
or regulations, or the elimination of time anJ 
one-half time.” 
THE GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES. 

The cost of running the Government of the 
United States for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1921, was $5,115,927,689; the revenues from all 
sources amounted to $5,624,932,960; and there 
was a‘balance of cash in the general fund 
amounting to $549,678,106. The total revenues 
were about a billion dollars less than in the year 
ending June 30, 1920; but the expenditures were 
$1,300,000,000 less. The gross national debt at 
the end of the fiscal year 1921 was $23,977,450,- 
552, as compared with $24,299,321,467 at the end 
of the fiscal year 1920. The expenditures 
amounted to about $40,000,000 a day for the 
week before the fiscal year 1921 ended. 
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LIBRARIES IN 


BY SHERMAN WILLIAMS. 
Albany 5 

1. All pupils in both elementary and second- 
ary schools should have ready access to books 
to the end that may be trained 

(a) To love to read that which is worth 
while. 

(b) To supplement their school studies by 
the use of books other than text books. 

(c) To use reference and 
effectively. 

(d) To use intelligently both the school li- 
brary and the public library. 

2. Every secondary school should have a 
trained librarian, and every elementary school 
should have trained library service. 

3. Trained librarians should have the same 
status as teachers or heads of departments of 
equal training and experience. 

4. Every school that provides training for 
teachers should require a course in the use of 
books and libraries, and a course on the best 
literature for children. 

5. Every state should provide for the super- 
vision of school libraries and for the certifica- 
tion of school librarians. 

6. The public library should be recognized 
as a necessary part of public instruction, and 
should be as liberally supported by tax as are 
the public schools, and for the same reasons. 

7. The school system that does not make 
liberal provision for training in the use of libra- 
ries, fails to do its full duty in the way of reveal- 
ing to all future citizens the opportunity to know 
and to use the resources of the public library as 
a means of education. 
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Sailor: “We have just seen some orange peel and 
banana skins floating on the starboard, sir.” 

Columbus: “Was there any chewing gum?” 

Sailor: “No, sir.” 

Columbus: “Then it must be the West Indies we're 
coming to, and I'd hoped it was going to be Amer- 
ica.”"—Punch. 
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THE READING OF BOOKS 


[Extracts from an address given before the teachers of Quincy, Massachusetts, 1876. This address is not only 
one of the best ever made on the subject of the publiclibrary and the public schools, but it is especially significant 
as a mile-stone which marks the germination of an ideanow rapidly spreading through the United States.] 


BY CHARLES FRANCIS 


“Scarcely one out of twenty of those who 
leave our schools ever further educate them- 
selves in any great degree, outside, of course, of 
any special trade or calling through which they 
earn a living. The reason of this is obvious 
enough; and it is not the fault of the scholar. It 
is the fault of a system which brings a commun- 
ity up in the idea that a poor knowledge of rudi- 
ments of reading, writing, and arithmetic con- 
stitutes in itself an education. Now on the 
contrary, the true object of all your labors is 
something more than to teach children to read; 
it should, if it is to accomplish its full mission 
also impart to them a love of reading. 

A man or woman whom a whole childhood 
spent in the common schools has made able to 
stumble through a newspaper, or labor through 
a few trashy books, is scarcely better off than 
one who cannot read at all. Indeed I doubt if 
he or she is as well off, for it has long been ob- 
served that a very small degree of book knowl- 
edge almost universally takes a depraved shape. 
The animal will come out. The man who can 
barely spell out his newspaper confines his labor 
in nine cases out of ten to those highly sea- 
soned portions of it which relate to acts of vio- 
lence. and especially to murders. A little learn- 
ing is proverbially a dangerous thing; and the 
less the learning the greater the danger. 

I do not know that what I am about to sug- 
gest has ever been attempted anywhere, but I 
feel great confidence that it would succeed. Hav- 
ing started the child by means of what we call 
a common-school course, the process of further 
self-education is to begin. The great means is 
through books, through much reading of books. 
But we teach children to read; we do not teach 
them how to read. That, the one all important 
thing—the great connecting link between school 
education and self-education, between means and 
end—that one link we make no effort to supply. 
‘As long as we do not make an effort to supply 
it, our school system in its result is and will re- 
main miserably deficient. 

* * * 

This dealing with the individual and not with 
the class is, therefore, the one great pleasure of 
the true school teacher’s life. It can only be 
done in one way—you have to afford the indivi- 
dual mind the nutriment it wants, and at the 
same time, gently direct it in the way it should 
go. In other words, if the teacher is going to 
give himself the intense enjoyment and pleasure 
of doing his work, he cannot stop at the border 
of that wilderness of literature of which I was 
just now speaking, but he has got to take the 
pupil by the hand and enter into it with him; he 
must be more than his pedagogue, he must be 
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his guide, philosopher, and friend. And so the 
teacher, with the scholar’s hand in his, comes at 
last to the doors of the Public Library. 

When he gets there, however, he will probably 
find himself almost as much in need of an in- 
structor as his own pupils; and here at last I 
come to the immediate subject on which I want 
to talk to you. I wish to say something of the 
books and reading of children, of the general 
introduction into literature which, if you choose, 
you are able to give your scholars, and which if 
you give it to them, is worth more than all the 
knowledge contained in all the textbooks that 
ever were printed. To your whole schools, if 
you only want to, you can give an elementary 
training as readers, and if, in this matter, you 
once set them going in the way they should go, 
you need not fear that they will ever depart 
from it. i 

Take, for instance, geography, and suppose 
your class is studying the map of Africa—the 
whole great field of African exploration and ad- 
venture is at once Opened up to you and your 
scholars. Turn to the catalogue of our Public 
Library and see at once what a field of interest- 
ing investigations is spread out, first for your- 
self, and then for them. Here are a hundred 
volumes, and you want to look them all over to 
see which to put in the hands of your selected 
pupils; which are long and dull, and which are 
compact and stirring; which are adapted to boys, 
and which to girls, and how you will get your 
scholars started in them. Once get them going, 
and the map will cease to be a map and will be- 
come a picture full of life and adventure—not 
only tc them, but to you. You will follow with 
them, Livingston and Stanley and Baker; and 
the Pyramids will become realities to them as 
they read of Moses and the Pharoahs, and of 
Cleopatra and Hannibal. The recitation then 
becomes a lecture in which the pupils tell all they 
have found out in the books they have read, and 
in which ‘the teacher can suggest the reading of 
yet other books; while the mass of the scholars, 
from merely listening to the few, are stimulated 
to themselves learn something of all these in- 
teresting things. 

So of our own country and its geography. The 
field of reading which would charm and interest 
any ordinary boy or girl in this connection is 
almost unlimited, but they cannot find it out. 
They need guidance. What active-minded boy, 
for instance, but would thoroughly enjoy por- 
tions at least of Parkman’s “Discovery of the 
Great West,” or his “Pioneers of France in the 
New World” or his “California Trail?” And yet, 
how many of you ever glanced into one of those 
absorbing books yourselves? 
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BOOK TABLE 


MARIUCHA. By Benito Pérez Galdds. Edited, 
with introduction, notes, and vocabulary, by Pro- 
fessor S. Griswold Moreley, University of Califor- 
nia. New York: D. C. Heath and Company. Cloth. 
244 pages. 

This desirable new intermediate reading text for 
Spanish classes is a five-act comedy by Pérez Galdos, 
notable principally as a novelist, but author also of 
a number of popular plays. including Electra, El Abu- 
elo, La loca de la casa, and Celia en los infiernos. 
“Mariucha,” unlike “Electra,” was not written as an 
attack on the Church, nor even interpreted in that 
sense; indeed, the “good angel” of the play is a 
priest, showing that Galdds’s much-advertised anti- 
clericalism was not inspired by hatred /of the whole 
system, but only of its evils. Always a crusader, his 
quarrel in this play is rather with “caciquismo,” that 
is, political bossism and jobbery, and his sermon is 
his eternal gospel of honest effort. Professor More- 
ley, a very successful editor and one of the authori- 
ties on the Spanish drama, has provided a scholarly 
introduction on Galdés and his plays, together with a 
valuable bibliography. The usual notes and vocab- 
ulary are included, this important feature of the 
editor’s work being likewise characterized by schol- 
arship, accuracy, and conscientious attention to those 
details which “make or break” a textbook. The book 
is a worth-while addition to the remarkable Heath 
list. 

PRACTICAL MINOR TACTICS. By Colonel Jens 
Bugge. Late Instructor in Minor Tactics in the 
United States Military Academy. Cloth. 
York: D. Appleton & Company. 

The World War has given a zest for military tac- 
tics that had not been in evidence for many years 
prior to 1917. Here is a text-book on minor tactics 
for non-commissioned officers and junior officers in 
every kind of military organization which is highly 
endorsed by army officers. It presents in clear lan- 
guage those fundamental tactical principles with 
which every officer must be familiar. The book is 
an innovation in military texts, in that not only the 
necessary material is presented but how the student 
in turn may impart it is shown. Tne author insti- 
tuted the course in minor tactics at West Point and 
applied the methods here offered with remarkable 
success. His book is a practical manual for the 
junior officer of not only the regular army but also 
of the National Guard, Reserve Officers’ 
Corps, cadet corps, etc. 


New 


Training 


HANDBOOK OF YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK. 
Compiled and Edited by Ansel F. Hall, United 
States National Park. Cloth. Illustrated. New 


York. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

The Yosemite National Park is a veritable wonder- 
land. We have twice enjoyed the glories of the 
Bridal Veil, the Yosemite Falls, Nevada Falls, Glacia 
Peak, South Dome, Half Dome, Liberty Cap, Mirror 
Lake, the Marisposa and the Calamus groves of 
Forest Giants, and the new story of these wonders 
with matchless views of everything that makes the 
Yosemite glorious adds materially to our memories. 
Whoever has spent days in “The Valley Incompar- 
able” will revel in the accounts which Ansel F. Hall 
gives in the “Handbook of Yosemite National Park,” 
while those who have never enjoyed the 1,100 square 
miles of Scenic High Sierras will get an inspiring 
view of the various beauties and wonders of that 





famous series of vacation attractions. It is a book 
that all students should read in order that America 
may be appreciated by all who dwell within her 
borders. 


THE PONY RIDER BOYS WITH THE TEXAS 
RANGERS. Or, On the Trail of the Border Ban- 


dits. By Frank Gee Patchin, author of the Pony 
Rider Boys Series. Philadelphia: Henry Altemus 
Company. Cloth. IIustrated. 255 pages. 


This is the eighth volume of the Pony Rider Boys 
Series, and like its predecessors it is full of adven- 
tures. The Pony Rider Boys cast in their lot with 
the Texas Rangers, those hard-bitten and efficient 
guardians of law and order along the Mexican bor- 
der, and when [ad Butler and Stacy Brown inad- 
vertently stumble on a bandits’ cave, only to be sur- 
prised there by the unexpected return of the bandits, 
the story reaches a climax of exciting incident that 
will stir even the most jaded interest. The book is 
a typical “boy’s story” of the better sort. 

LES DOCTRINES LITTERAIRES DE LA QUO- 
TIDIENNE, 1814-1830. Un Chapitre de l'Histoire 
du mouvement Romantique en France. By Helen 
Maxwell King, Ph.D. Northampton, Mass.: Smith 
College Studies in Modern Languages. Paper 264 
pages. 

This scholarly contribution to the history of the 
Romantic Movement in France is the first volume of 
the Smith College Studies in Modern Languages, pub- 
lished under the editorial direction of Caroline F. 
Bourland, Ernest H. Mensel, Howard R. Patch, 
Margaret Rooke, and Albert Schinz, representing the 
Department of Modern Languages of Smith College. 
Dr. King has made an exhaustive study of “La Quo- 
tidienne,” a reactionary periodical, for the years 1814- 
1830, during which it enjoyed its greatest prestige, 
with particular reference to its literary opinions and 
beliefs. The resulting information she has arranged 
with critical judgment and scholarly accuracy in her 
main thesis, but she has also provided appendices 
giving complete lists of editors and contributors to 
“La Quotidienne” during the period under discussion. 
The volume is written wholly in French. This aus- 
picious beginning of the “Studies” augers well for 
future issues. 

“THE KING’S TREASURIES OF LITERATURE.” 
Edited by Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch. Twenty vol- 
umes. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 

In the Journal of Education, February 24, we called 
attention editorially to the First Series of “The 
King’s Treasuries” a set of 21 volumes, for younger 
children, now we report the fact that E. P. Dutton & 
Company have brought out a Second Series of 20 vol- 
umes. 

What children read out of school is really much 
more important than what they read in school. What 
they read in school is of slight value unless it influ- 
ences definitely their reading out of school. We 
know the seriousness of attempting -to direct the 
home buying of books for children, but every school 
should have books so valuable and attractive that 
the home will be glad to buy them 

Children need to read their classics because as long 
as they live they will have occasion to recall them 
because of references to them in literature, in lec- 
tures and addresses and in conversation. Not to have 
read “The Song of Hiawatha,” “A Christmas Carol,” 








“The Ancient Mariner” is liable to make one feel as 
awkward sometimes in conversation as not to know 
how to spell “until” in correspondence, or not tc 
know when to uSe the fork or when not to use the 
knife at the table. 

In “King’s Treasuries of Literature,” E. P. Dutton 
& Company have brought together not expensivelv 
bound, twenty of the treasures in child literature. It 
is a notable contribution to good reading, largely be- 
cause of the skilful selectiom 
JAPAN AND THE CALIFORNIA PROBLEM. By 

T. Iyenaga, Ph.D., University of Chicago, and Ken- 

oske Sato. Cloth. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons 

Is the Melting Pot overtaxed? Are the black men 
and Orientals, the unsuccessful men at the bottom 
in unsuccessful countries of Europe too big a prob- 
lem for the land of the Pilgrims and the Virginians, 
of John Smith and William Penn, of Washington and 
Lincoln? 

Shall we confess ourselves beaten before the first 
gun is fired? Our sympathies are with the Califor- 
nians. We knew the Golden Gate before the Japan- 
ese passed through, and for a third of a century we 
have been there half a hundred times. When we are 
in Boston dining at the City Club or listening to 
those who solve all problems far away at the Twen- 
tieth Century Club we are quite Bostonese on the 
Japanese question but, going to California two or 
more times a year, we have chills and fever on this 
great question which is now a world problem. 

One thing is entirely clear. Few are trying to view 
the problem from the statesman’s standpoint. We are 
sure that we take the narrow view first on one side 
and then on the other. Fortunately, it is not a prob- 
lem upon which we have occasion to express an 
opinion. 

We are highly appreciative of this study by schol- 
arly American-Japanese of the problem of “Japan 
and the California Problem.” We are glad we have 
read it. We only regret that we read it in Boston 
instead of San Francisco. We wish every American 
from Boston to San Francisco would read the book 
with care. 


L’ONCLE SAM EN FRANCE. Reading, Conversa- 
tion, Composition. By Leopold Cardon. University 
of Wisconsin. New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany. Cloth. Illustrated. 208 pages. 

Mr. Cardon is one of the sanest, most resourceful 
editors of French textbooks now active; he has al- 
ready produced a French grammar, as well as a num- 


ber of reading texts, and now presents this useful 
and interesting combined reader and composition 
book. “L'Oncle Sam en France” is intended for sec- 


ond-year high school or 
classes. 


second-semester college 
As the title indicates, it deals with the com- 
ing of the Americans to fight for France, and is writ- 
ten in a flowing, idiomatic, non-bookish style. Each 
of the 28 lessons is composed of the model French 
passage, a “causerie explicative et grammaticale,” a 
a speaking exercise, and a writing exercise. The ex- 
ercise material is thoroughly practical and without 
exception interesting and stimulating. An appendix 
gives a useful analysis of the French verb, and the 
usual vocabulary is included. The book should find 
instant favor among progressive teachers of French. 
EPOCHS OF ITALIAN LITERATURE. By Cesare 
Foligno, Serena Professor of Italian Studies in Ox- 
ford University. New York: Oxford University 
Press, American Branch. Linen. 94 pages. 
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In the five chapters of his work Professor Foligno 
outlines in a most interesting way the Dawn of Ital- 
ian Literature, the Rendissance, the Transition to 
Modern Times, the Rise of the Nation, and the liter- 
ature of Modern Italy. No attempt is made to do 
other than provide an introduction to this fascinat- 
ing field, to give that. general view which may serve 
as a foundation upon which to build. That this in- 
tention exists is evident from the excellent list of 
authors and their works, arranged by periods, which 
Professor Foligno provides, in addition to the indis- 
pensable index. The accentuation of all Italian 
names is indicated, another concession to the “gen- 
eral reader.” The volume will find welcome from all 
those who want an accurate, broadly-based, outline 
view of Italian literature without being subjected to 
the strain of too much scholarly impedimenta—and 
that is exactly what is provided by this well-written, 
well-rounded, interesting little handbook. 


A SPANISH READER. By William  Hanssler, 
Louisiana State Normal School, and Clarence E. 
Parmenter, University of Chicago. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Cloth. Illustrated. 268 


pages. 

Messrs. Hanssler and Parmenter are the authors of 
“Beginners’ Spanish,” published by the same house, 
Part One of this interesting new reader consists of 
35 short anecdotes, with exercises, including also a 
few letters and a poem. Part Two contains 35 more 
selections longer than those in the first part, and 
dealing with South American persons, places, and 
products. Part Three is devoted to art and litera- 
ture: Velazquez, Murillo, Sope de Vega, Calderon, 
Cervantes, etc. The story of “La Vida es sueno” and 
an adaptation of Don Quijote’s adventures with the 
windmills are included. A valuable appendix of verb- 


forms and the usual vocabulary are provided. The 
volume is generously illustrated with pen and ink 
drawings, reproductions of photwgraphs, and two 


maps, one in colors, and attractively printed. 


THE INFLUENCE OF FRENCH LITERATURE ON 
EUROPE. By Emeline M. Jnesen, Ph. D. Boston: 
Richard G. Badger. Cloth. 132 pp. 

Although Americans are no longer indulging in sickly 
sentimentalities about France, there seems to be no falling 
off in the serious interest in the country that after all 
bore the brunt of the Great War. This interest takes the 
form of a heightened appreciation of the contribution 
which France has made to letters, to science, and to 
thought, or—to use an overworked phrase—to culture and 
civilization. Miss Jensen’s little book is an attempt to 
give a comprehensive view of that contribution, at least 
so far as Europe is concerned. She discusses in turn 
French influence in the 11th, 12th, and 13th centuries, the 
Renaissance, the 7th century (particularly the second 
half), the 18th century (Voltaire, Rousseau), and the 
19th century, with a supplementary chapter on Henri Berg- 
son. Genealogical tables of the Spanish Succession and 
of the House of Bourbon are included, and an index is 
provided. The same publisher also announces Turrell’s 
“Contemporary Spanish Dramatists.” 
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TEACHERS 
REGISTER NOW 


Numerous calls are now coming in 





for regular positions. 





When 
Send for Blank and Manual Business 
at Once Saps the 
Vitality 





the executive who keeps this invigorating 
and thirst-quenching tonic upon his desk 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY and refreshes himself with a teaspoonful of 
Horsford’s 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! Acid Phosphate 


in a glass of cool water quickly realizes 
beneficial results. Lack of phosphates may 
cause nervous and bodily exhaustion. This 








ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager splendid acid phosphate tonic assists in re- 
plenishing the supply of these strengthen- 
6 Beacon Street, Boston ing elements in a form both pleasant and 


quickly assimilated by the system. 
Sold by Druggists 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. |. 
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Are You Recruiting High School Students ? 


To show the advantages of high school, the opportunities and rewards 
opened by high school graduation, you need: 


Why Graduate? 


The talk with boys and girls by Dr. A. E. Winship, which appeared in the | 
Journal of Education, February 17, 1921, and which many superintendents 
have ordered for distribution. 


Your Money a-n-d Your Life 


A story for boys, showing why high school boys win. 


Come On, Girls, Let’s Go 


| A story of how the high school helps girls. 


These booklets are being distributed to 6th, 7th and 8th grade students by school officials, 
Parents associations, civic organiza- 
tions. By reading them students and [~~ ~~~ 777 T Tree mae me 
parents are helped to think straight about INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE, | 
what high school means. Single copies Dept. “J,”’ 1125 Amsterdam Ave., New York City 
1oc each; in quantities $5.00 for 100. 


Order your copies early. eee copies Why Graduate . . . . $5.00 per 100 


i see copies Your Money a-n-d YourLife “ “ “ 
sa cbne copies Come on, Girls, Let’s Go AE Se FEL 


Institute for Public Service 
New York City 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
schools or schoo] events in any par: 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
ef schoo] work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
imsertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


OCTOBER. 

12-14: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Rutland. 
18-21: Western Division 

Junction. 

20-22: Eastern Division, 
Colorado Education 
20-22: Southern 


Grand 


Denver. 
Association:— 
Division, Pueblo. 
a ative Secretary, H. B. Smith 
« Commonwealth Building, 
ver, Colorado. —— 


31: Franklin County (Mass.) Teach- 


ers’ Association, Greenfield. 

: DECEMBER. 

28-30: Modern Language As ia- 
tion of America, Joban Hopkins 


University, Baltimore, Md. 
28-30: Central Division, ibid., State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City. 


> 


GEORGIA 


At the close of the Civil War, ac- 
cording to Dr. M. L. Brittain. 
Georgia had nearly a million illiter- 
ates and not even the rudiments of 
a public school system. In 1870 
twenty-seven per cent. of the white 
population and ninety-five per cent. 
of the colored were illiterate. By 
1880 the figures had fallen to twenty- 
two per cent. white and eighty per 
cent. colored; by 1890 to eighteen 
per cent. white and sixty-two per 
cent. colored; by 1900 to eleven and 
five-tenths per cent. white and fifty 
per cent. colored; by 1910 to seven 
and eight-tenths white and thirty- 
six and five-tenths colored; the lat- 
est Federal census shows only four 
per cent. white illiterates and only 
thirteen and three-tenths per cent. 
colored. 





ILLINOIS 


Distribution of the school fund is 
being made by Superintendent Jus- 
tin Washburn to the several school 
treasurers. The school tax fund 
with interest amounts to $58,318. It 
still is on a basis of the population 
shown in the 1910 census. For 
school purposes township lines are 
not the same as the political town- 
ship and are described only by num- 
bers. Although the treasurers re- 
side in the respective townships they 
serve, the address herewith given is 
the postoffice address. Following 
are the sums that are being sent to 
the treasurers: 

Mrs. M. E. George, 
$240.70. 

W. F. Tew, Cordova, $246.61. 

Earl Wendt, Port Byron, $355.13. 


Cordova, 


Clyde A. Spaid, Port Byron, 
$520.84. Ne 
George McMurphy, Hillsdale, 


6A. 

gon Schnack, East Moline, $3,- 
136.86. 

Kathryn Mead, Hillsdale, $475.47. 

W. D. Sherrill, Colona, $518.87. 

G. L. Peterson, Moline, $24.662.79. 

R. M. Johnson, Moline, $1.651.30. 

W. J. Caughey, Orion, $382.74 

W. G. Johnston, Rock Island, $21,- 
770.57. 


Elizabeth Smith, Milan, $1,026.87. 

S. H. Love, Milan, $426.14. 

George T. Harris, Edgington, 
$639.21. 

Charles Wenks, Andalusia $404.44. 

W. C. Tyler, Illinois City, $663.89. 


Lottie Andrews, Illinois City, 
$100.62. 
Thomas Watson, Illinois City, 
$850.84 

INDIANA. 
Forty home economics teachers 


have just finished a two weeks’ con- 
Terence at the Indiana State Normal 
under the direction of Miss Bertha 
Latta, State supervisor of home eco- 
nomics education. This is the third 
annual conference, the first having 
been held at Indiana University and 
the second at Purdue. A recom- 
mendation was made at the re- 
gional conference of state super- 
visors, held in Chicago, last May, 
that such meetings be held in the 
States represented each year. Ses- 
sions were held at the State Normal 
each day except Saturday with the 
program divided into periods for 
committee work, lectures, confer- 
ences and demonstrations. The 
demonstrations serve to set out 
new ideas and better methods of 
carrying forward home economics 
courses. Most of the teachers in at- 
tendance are employed for the en- 
tire year. While the schools are in 
session they have regular school 
work. During the summer vaca- 
tions they turn their attention 
largely to projects in the homes. 
The courses have made their way 
in many communities against a pub- 
lic opinion that was hostile largely 
because it was uninformed. Farm- 
ers in many counties resented his 
coming because they felt it would 


be long on theory and short on 
practice. This opposition has 
diminished until it is practically 
gone. 


KANSAS. 

OTTAWA. The board of educa- 
tion has been officially notified that 
under the will of Mrs. Ellen V. D. 
Hazelton, of Westfield, Mass., the 
sum of $20,000 has been left to the 
public schools of Ottawa. 





MAINE. 


ROCKLAND. Giles A. Stuart, a 
former president of the New Eng- 
land Superintendents’ Association 
and of the Maine State Teachers 
Association, died here. He was 
seventy-one years old. Mr. Stuart 
had been superintendent of schools 
in Lewiston, Bath, Chicopee, Mass., 
New Britain, Conn. and Rockland, 
Me. 


MARYLAND. 


BALTIMORE. Some time ago 
the Bryn Mawr School League be- 
gan, under the auspices of the 
Young Women’s Christian Associ- 
ation, a work of social service in 
South Baltimore which, carried on 
in a quiet way, has developed with 
fine results. This work was started 
by the head mistress of Byrn Mawr 
School and the alumnae of the 
school, and was taken up by the 
members. Lately members of the 
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League held a meeting and decided 
to carry forward their plans on a 
smaller scale when they learned that 
on accgunt of existing conditions 
the Y. W. C. A. would be compelled 
to cut off the suport it had given 
the project. 

They have asked no outside con- 
tributions in establishing this work, 
and what these young girls have 
accomplished by their own efforts 
and their own means carries a sug- 
gestion to older and more experi- 
enced workers. They have started 
recreational and improvement cluhs 
among the girls of the neighborhood 
which now have a membership of 
more than 300. They have served 
in the last year many moderate- 
priced lunches; they have three 
houses on Light street where rooms 


are rented; they have established 
a business course in which type- 
writing and shorthand are taught 


at reasonable cost and this course 
now more than supports itseli. 

The determination, energy and 
success of these young women m 
devoting their time and attentiom 
in helping others of their sex to 
help themselves—the very best Some 
of philanthropy—is an example to 
the community, especially since they 
are determined, at the cost of extra 
effort and personal sacrifice, to 
“carry on,” and this without a os 
ial blare of trumpets.—From Balti- 
more American. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


CAMBRIDGE. Nearly 1,500 have 
enrolled in the Harvard Summer 
Courses. The school will continue 
for six weeks. John Murray Tacker 
is the director. 


MEDFORD. The Medford school 
committee at a special meeting 
elected Assistant Principal J. Stev- 
ens Kadesch of the high school at 
Albany, N. Y., to succeed James D. 
Howlett as principal of the Med- 
ford high school. The new princi- 
pal was born in Allentown, Pa, 
thirty-six years ago and is a gradu- 
ate of Clark University. He taught 
in Massachusetts for ten years prior 
to accepting the post at Albany, 
serving first as principal of the Es- 
sex high school and later as head 
of the English department and sub- 
mastér at Brockton high. ; 

Principal Howlett resigned his 
position to become president of 
Hebron Academy, Hebron, Me. He 
was head of the Medford school for 
nine years. 


MISSOURI. 


JOPLIN. As the culmination of 
efforts in recent years to introduce 
mining engineering into _ Foplin 
schools, the board of education last 
night voted unanimously to estab- 
lish a complete four-year course m 
the high school. 

The new course will be introduced 
at the opening of school next fall. 

Evans W. Buskett, a widely- 
known mining engineer, who has 
worked in this district many years, 
was elected to have charge of the 
supervision of thé course. 

The course will not be equal to a 
course of training at a standard 
school of mines, the superintendent : 
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Holden Book Covers 
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Outside and Inside Protection 
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MASSACHUSETTS 








said, but it will educate the student 
so that he may attend a school of 
mines and take up an advance 
course, or he could enter the field 
of work. The new department will 
require study in manual training, 
chemistry, physics and mechanical 
drawing. 

The third and fourth years of the 
course will be geology and mining. 

A certain amount of time will be 
given to visiting mines and smelter- 
plants of local mining companies 
will furnish much of the supplies, 
such as specimens. 





KANSAS CITY. I. I. Cammack 


has been reappointed superinten- 
dent of schools by the board of 
education. The work of Mr. Cam- 


mack was praised in a letter re- 
ceived by the board from the Kan- 
sas City Council of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations. Other 
appointments are as follows :— 
Myron G. Burton, now director of 
vocational and manual training, ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent in 
charge of vocational and manual 
training. George Melcher, now di- 
rector of research and efficiency, ap- 





pointed assistant superintendent in 
charge of research and efficiency. 
Charles S. Parker, now principal of 
Hyde Park school, appointed as- 
sistant director of research and effi- 


ciency. Mary E. Pennell, now su- 
pervisor of kindergarten and pri- 
Mary grades, appointed assistant 


superintendent in charge of elemen- 
tary grades. 

W. H. Martin, now principal of 
Linwood school, appointed district 
superintendent; Helen Louise Barr 


and R. E. Peters appointed teachers 
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“‘The Touch That Pieases”’ 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated ) 


Branches Everywhere 


The Improved 
Self-Starting 


Remington 


is called “The Operator’s 
Typewriter ”’ 
has the qualities desired 
by every typist to a de- 
gree never before attained 
in a writing machine. 
You are invited to call at the 


nearest Remington office and 
ask for a demonstration. 


because it 
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*itteburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Portland Ore., 604 Journal Bidg. 
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Nw York, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave, 


Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillays Bldg. Chicago, Ill, 28 E, Jackson Blvd. Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 
Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 
Send for circular and registration form free. 
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for Northeast high school: A. H. 


Monsees, now principal of William 
Cullen Bryant school, appointed 
principal of Junior high school of 
Westport high school; H. E. Rob- 
inson, supervisory principal, ap- 
pointed principal of part time 
school. 

All employees of the board of ed- 
ucation offices were reappointed. 


NEW JERSEY. 

County Superintendent of Schools 
A. L. Johnson has published statis- 
tics showing the increase in enroll- 
ment of pupils in Union county 
during the past decade. 

The enrollment of pupils during 
the ten years has gone up from 19, 
959 to 36,496. The increase in some 
municipalities has been very rapid. 

For instance, 449 pupils were en- 
rolled in the schools of Linden in 
1910. In 1920 there were 2,423 en- 
rolled. The percentage of increase 
in Hillside is equally large. In 1910 
there were 261 pupils enrolled in 
that district. In 1920 there were 
1,163 enrolled. 

The enrollment in Garwood, Cran- 
ford, New Providence Township. 
Roselle, Scotch Plains and other 
districts has nearly doubled in some 
cases and considerably more than 
doubled in other cases during the 
decade. The percentage of increase 
in most of the smaller municipali- 
ties has been greater than in the 
cities of the county. 

Schools are uniformly excellent 
throughout. the various districts. 
The districts that are not maintain- 
ing high schools contract with those 
that have such schools in a way to 
suit the convenience of the pupils. 
Union county has a network of 
schools of progressive quality. 





NEW YORK 

NEW YORK. The Board of Ed- 
ucation have requested a further ap- 
Ppropriation so as to make better use 
of the motor buses placed at its 
disposal. The city already supplies 
buses to the Board of Education to 
carry members of the crippled 
classes to and from school; but as 
the buses are idle between their two 
trips, at 9 A. M. and 3 P. M., the 
purpose is to make use of them in 
the intervening time to take chil- 
dren not in school to various hos- 
pital clinics. 

A survey which was asked for as 
a basis for the calculation of the in- 
creased expense to be incurred has 
just been finished. In Manhattan 
the number of crippled children 
registered is 790; of these 610 are in 
cripple classes, 22 are taught at 
home and 158 are of pre-school age. 
The number in need of transporta- 
tion is 168. In The Bronx the num- 
ber registered is 196 and the num- 
ber needing transportation is 11L 
This number, it can be readily seen, 
is not large enough to demand a 
great increase in the present appro- 
priation. ‘ 

Almost two-thirds of the 36,000 
cripples in New York city were 
stricken before they were sixteen 
years old. A child stricken at this 
early age has a better chance for a 
normal development than if the 
affliction came later in life. 

The importance of proper treat- 
ment as early as possible is thus 
evident. There are sufficient clinics 
to take care of the cases; the diffi- 
culty is to give the child the advan- 
tage of them. The parents, except 
in rare cases, cannot carry their 
helpless children to the hospital, 
and the hiring of a conveyance is 
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In Palmer, Mass., they made a careful test of the ARLO books three 
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beyond their means. The experj- 
— Of special transportation was 
ed in 1917, when the city hired 
uses to take victims of the 1916 
epidemic of poliomyelitis to the 
clinics for after treatment. While 
it was successful it was naturally 
limited to the urgency of the tine 
The State Board of Regents has 
chosen Frank Pierpont Graves 
dean ot the School of Education at 
the University of Pennsylvania, to 
succeed John H. Finley as commis- 
sioner of education and president 
of the University of the State of 
New York. 
_ Dr. Graves was born in New York 
in 1869. He was graduated from 
Columbia University in 1891. In 
that year he became assistant pro- 
fessor of Greek at Tufts College, 
and was professor of classical] 
philosophy there in 1893-96. He 
was president of the University of 
Wyoming in 1896-98 and of the 
University of Washington in 1898- 
1903; professor of history and 
principles of education at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri in 1904-07, serv- 
ing for a year as assistant dean of 
the College of Arts, acting dean of 
the Teachers’ College, and director 
of the summer session; professor 
of history and philosophy of edu- 
cation at the Ohio State University 
in 1907-13; serving for three years 
as dean of the summer session; Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin professor of 
history of education summer of 
1907: University of Chicago protfes- 
sor in the summers of 1912 and 1915, 
and Columbia University professor 
in the summer of 1917. In 1913 he 
became professor of the history of 
education at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and dean of the School 
of Education in 1914. He is the ati- 
thor of a number of books pertain- 
ing to Greek history, and works — 
the history of ancient and modern 
education, as well as numerous arf- 
ticles contributed to periodicals. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


CHARLESTON. The usual vaca- 
tion school began July 5 and will 
continue for eight weeks. 

This school is operated by the 
city board of school commissioners 
for those pupils who fail to be pro- 
moted with their classes at the end 
of the school session. Pupils who 
have been in_attendance upon —_ 
second, third, fourth, fifth, yor 
and seventh grades of the city = 
lic schools will be admitted. In- 
struction will be .given tn ees 
spelling, arithmetic, language an 

r. . . . 
wre summer, a_ speciat high 
school department will be operated 
in connection with the vacatss 
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school in which instruction will be 
given to the pupils of the Memmin- 
school who failed to pass in 


ger 


arithmetic, in algebra or in geom- “YOU 


55 
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stand alone in this respect,” writes the president of a normal school where we have 
just placed a graduate of Syracuse University for whom we bad secured two previous 





etry. | positions, to teach English at $2.250 and home. He writes: “1 feel sure Miss —— Will give 

-—-— satisfaction and that we shall enjoy having her with us. I thank you for your interest in the 

VERMONT. |}matter. You have never sent us a STAND alone among the agencies with whom 

<eegey : | weak teacher. In this respect you we have had dealings.’ There are 

The legislature has amended | other distinguishing features of. our agency like recommending only, suggesting 

Cop 1206 f the General Lay ,j;but one or at the most two for m given vacancy, as in the above instance, 

section 1200 of the Genera -2WS | tollowing up the work of the teacher placed, etc. If you have not tried an agency 

so as to read as follow | try ours; If you have trned others without Satisfactory results by all ALONE 

The board of school directors | means try ours and let us prove to you that in the above respects we stand ® 
shall employ teachers and fix their | 

Sa aeten. hut in te cau net) | THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, ¢. W. BARDEEN, Manager 

the compensation be less than $8 313°321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 

week. A teacher shall not be 


er 
estate’ without the approval of 
the superintendent except as herein 
provided. The school directors in 
cases of emergency or lack of legally 
qualified teachers may grant a per- 
mit to a person to teach in their 
town provided that such person is at 
least seventeen years of age, a high 
school graduate, of good moral 
character and passes, with a grade 
of at least seventy-five per cent. an 
examination on the subjects to be 
taught given by or under the direc- 
tion of the directors confirmed by 
the State Board of Education. The 
directors may pay the person pre- 
paring and holding the examination 
reasonable compensation therefor. 
A permit issued by the school di- 
rectors under the provisions of this 
section shall be good for one term 
only but may be renewed from term 
to term in the discretion of the di- 
rectors but in no case to exceed 
three terms. 

Also Subdivision III of section 
1371 of the General Laws is hereby 
amended so as to read as follows :— 

Ill. For the training of teachers, 
$100,000, provided that if the amount 
herein specified is more than is re- 
quired in any year therefor the ex- 
cess shall be added to the fund ap- 
portioned for this purpose for the 
following year. 


VIRGINIA. 
NORFOLK. Plans for the read- 
justment of teachers’ salaries on 
the basis of their efficiency is being 
worked out. 

Miss Lucy S. Saunders, kinder- 
garten and primary supervisor, has 
worked up the system under which 
the teachers are judged by three 
standards: Educational preparation, 
length of service, and results at- 
tained in classroom work. 

The record of each of the 500 
teachers in the city school system 
is being closely examined by 5u- 
perintendent Dobie and assistants, 
and the exact salary they deserve 
is being ascertained. 

The school board, for a number 
of years, has graded all teachers 
from the standpoint of efficiency. 
Each principal is required to grade 
all the teachers under his direction, 
and a second grade is made by the 
supervisor. The principals are 
graded by the supervisor. This 
data is being used in the present 
work of rating the teaching corps 


WASHINGTON. 


SEATTLE. The average number 
of pupils belonging in the Seattle 
high schools grew from 8,142 in 


February, 1920, to 9,485 in Febru- 
ary, 1921, an increase of 1343. It is 
expected that the high school en- 
rollment will pass the 10,000 mark 
next year. 
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recommends teachere and has filled hua 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
lished 188 N 
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ADVANCED GEOGRAPHY 


FRANK M. McMurry and A, E. PARKINS 


is about to be published. dn this space the publishers may either claim many 
merits for this new text or offer evidence in support of One claim. We choose to 
do the latter. The particular claim supported by the evidence below is that in the 
organization of material, the authors have secured a continuity of thought, a natural 
approach to each main idea and a sequence unequalled in geography writing. 





In this organization, the relations of cause to effect and effect to cause are 
always apparent. The all important “why” in geography is kept in the foreground. 


In evidence of this particular claim and in illustration of the organization 
throughout the book, we reproduce here a part of the topical and marginal head- 
ings taken from the treatment of the Western States. 


THE WESTERN STATES 


How mining has developed in the West 
Abundance of metals in these states 
How the ores are found 

A. Methods of obtaining the metal 


1. How it is obtained from the gravel 
2. How it is obtained from veins 


\ Dependence of certain cities upon mining 
% 1. Of cities where mining is carried on 


2. OF cities where ore is refined or supplies are obtained 


| The dependence of the West upon irrigation 


How a study of the land regions reveals the need for irrigation 
How irrigation projects are planned 
Extent of irrigation in the West 

A typical irrigation project 

Its source of water 

Objects of preliminary surveys 

The plan of construction 

The distribution of the water 

The unusual life of this community 
Agriculture on the irrigated land 
Cost of the project 


The extent and variety of crops raised by irrigation 
1. In the Valley of California 
2. In Southern California 
3. About Denver and Salt Lake i 
4. In the Northwest ° 


How a new farm industry has developed through irrigation 


1. Some steps in the use of beets for sugar 
2. How sugar beet farming is carried on 
a. Temperature conditions required 
b. Methods of beet culture in a typical sugar beet district 
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The success of dry farming 
Where dry farming is possible 
Hardships endured in learning to farm such land 
The selection of crops 


1. Types of vegetation suited to dry farming 
2. Plants that meet these requirements 


Method of cultivating the soil 


1. How the moisture is preserved 
2. Special method where rainfall is insufficient for annual crops 
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